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BEETHOVEN. THE MISSION OF GENIUS. 





PRIZE ESSAY, BY J. R. ADAMS, CLASs 773. 





Sight and hearing in their influence on the emotions 
effect analogous results. Approaching Niagara the sound 
of watery strife in the maelstrom beneath the fall, produces 
that moved, that exalted, that indescribable state of mind 
which is repeated at sight of the “ death-curve ” ere it joins 
the tumult below. The deep diapason, heard in the dim 
aisle of a minster, causes the same, almost painful, emo- 
tion which the Apollo inspires. 

We grant that sight is the more intellectual sense. But 
are not musical sounds, and intervals, and combinations 
more potent in raising and sustaining the warmer emo- 
tions—hope, joy, love—than are the objects of vision ? 

Be this as it may, they are nearly allied. Niagara with 
thunderous command; Apollo with mute appeal; Sym- 
phony, Anthem and Halleluiah exalt to transcendant energy 
the human soul. They command, they implore, they win 
us to higher mental exercise; to nobler moral life. 
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Beethoven. The Mission of Genius. [Nov., 


Thus much to establish the composer’s sphere as minis- 
tering, if not eminently to the intellect, preeminently to the 
heart. Thus much to claim for the great composer, no less 
than for the great artist, profound genius. Weare to speak 
of one who, more than any other, has rendered music tribu- 
tary to the higher emotions; of one who, not only evolved 
new forms of musical expression, but animated what were 
otherwise mere lifeless forms, with a loving, a passionate, 
yet a reverential soul. We are, in fine, to contemplate in 
the life of Beethoven, the mission of Genius. 

That state of mind which led him away from the usual 
pursuits of childhood, casting his features in a thoughtful 
mould, and tinging his sentiments with melancholy, was 
misunderstood by his parents and friends. He was ridiculed 
by his acquaintances for a stupid dolt; and subjected to 
irksome study and harsh restraint, by a father who deemed 
him a fool. 

Parental rigor and lack of friendly intercourse saddened 
his youth and drove him to seclusion, and the resources of 
his art—already developing—for consolation. In his father’s 
attic, scantily appointed, but rich in the possession of a 
musical instrument he experiences his only pleasure. There 
he spent hours, stolen from sleep, to catch from music that 
respite from sorrow which sleep could not bring. 

Providence seems to have ordained, for the abode of 
genius, mysterious and unapproachable regions of thought, 
of feeling, of life. It is thus exalted above the caprice, the 
homage, even the sympathies of man: alone, often, and 
unblessed in itselevation. Hyperion must consume in lone 
and distant grandeur to glorify the existence of humbler 
orbs. Yet for genius there is an inner life more glowing, 
more radiant, more intense than the life of ordinary mind. 

Haydn and Mozart have fashioned the prevalent school 
of musical art. Connoisseurs, critics and amateurs ac- 
knowledge them liege lords. Beethoven masters their sys- 
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tems but leaves, beneath him, their rules. A bold eaglet 
he spurns, thus early, the tree tops and hills. 

Borne by his genius beyond accepted canons, he evolves 
higher and vaster from his own insight. 

By thus contemning established rules, he sacrificed opu- 
lence and an easy fame. His friends despaired of him ; his 
masters accused him of obstinacy and conceit; critics 
maligned ; and the people heard him through a medium of 
distrust. Only the inner voice approved, only the inner 
life sustained him. Having faith in that future so forebod- 
ing of ill, he brooked present evils and sought his meed 
beyond them. It came to him at length; came in token 
that thus far his mission had been fulfilled ; came as recom- 
pense to the faithful servant of art, who had enlarged her 
scope and exalted her standard. And when it came, it 
filled his heart with surfeit of joy; wreathed his brow with ° 
amaranth; awoke his spirit to praise. 

Great was his conquest and the grief of his foes, when 
his laws came to be deemed principles in art; when it was 
discovered that his genius could sport with the order and 
method of the masters, and set both at defiance. Can the 
satellites of Jupiter constrain their planet, from his ampler 
revolutions, to their own narrow rounds ? 

Thus was his mission toward his art accomplished. He 
had found it limited and cireumscribed by custom and prej- 
udice. He sundered the bars that it might seek more per- 
fect development. But in his triumph are the seeds of 
another warfare. A conflict now awaits him on moral 
grounds. He has only determined upon the manner of 
procedure, not the end to be pursued, and is in danger of 
making pride and ambition the goal of his endeavor. 

Opera was the field in which the masters won the popu- 
lar ear. Beethoven enters it and ministers, by his art, to 
the devotees of pleasure in their gilded, troubled, tempting 
joys; endeavoring to silence, in the clamor of their ap- 
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plause, that call which reaches him from a lowly, a sorrow- 
ing, a despairing world. But his genius possessed too 
much of the religious element to be thus dissipated. His 
strains seemed to re-echo the breathings of angelic lips. 
Ilis tones were fitted to buoy up the desponding, steady 
the wayward, recall the lost. He was beckoned to a higher, 
a holier path, but a path in which he must sacrifice the 
acclaims of fashionable throngs, the flattery and adulations 
of the lofty of earth. Far from the mere amusement of 
the idle and the gay was the purpose of so divine a genius. 
It could serve Art and Truth in more ennobling labor. It 
could enter earth’s lowly places; renewing the atmosphere 
of guilt; filling the sinful, forlorn heart with hope; and 
attracting it toward holiness, happiness and heaven. 

Woe to the man of genius if he, the interpreter of 
heaven, fail to embody the divine ideal within him! Woe 
to him if he stifle that spiritual breath that struggles to 
break from his lips! Woe to him if vanity, or profit, or 
pleasure, win from truth the realm of his soul! Yet how 
great, to Beethoven, the temptation of excelling his rivals 
on their own grounds! How eager the desire of winning 
the regalia from Haydu and Mozart, and reigning supreme 
where they divided empire! How desirable to satiate that 
ambition which consumed him! So great the temptation 
that he was haunted by the wild and passionate wish to 
eall so glowing a future his own. But what worth-the 
bright renown, if conscience chided? Could re-echoed 
shouts and orchestral strains lessen the solemuity of those 
spiritual voices which summoned him to nobler regions of 
song? Could the sweetest cadence reconcile him to a heart 
made discordant by remorse ? 

Thus living, his genius were enthralled ; thus living, the 
harmony of a life accordant with truth, and honor, and 
God, were marred and lost; thus living, were to wrench 
from his lyre its choicest string. 
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Greater than his war with the critics was this war with 
himself; and greater, far greater, the victory. Pale from 
emotion, but calm in determination, he burns the sheets of 
a half-finished opera; aud descending from the proud throne 
where vanity had crowned him, he takes an humble place in 
he service of art. Nevermore sliall art, enslaved, minister to 
rhis pride; but, henceforth, exalted over all earthly affections, 
it shall rule him for humanity. From no tranquil breast are 
to come notes of consolation ; and his sorely wrung and tried 
spirit is just the alembic needed in which to mingle the 
soothing draught. In attuning music to meet his own 
needs, he learned to bring back to human hearts the lost 
anthem of angels, and the wounded dove of peace. His 
next production, ‘Christ in Olivet,” attests his high 
resolve, and pledges, to duty, a henceforth hallowed life. 

Sacred subjects are now his themes; and those sympho- 
nies which have embalmed his memory, deep and tremulous 
with holy communings, address the soul. The spiritual 
joys he prepared for others, returned to him “in full meas- 
ure, pressed down and overflowing,” and sustained him in 
the bodily afflictions of age. Noble, indeed, the spirit that 
burned in his breast ; true and beautiful the life it evolved. 
Mentally sublime was his conquest in the domain of art; 
far surpassing it was the moral sublimity of his inward 
struggle and triumph. 

We gather-from this contemplation, that, since the man 
of genius is endowed with subtler ken, it is his mission to 
embody and give significance te higher harmonies and 
laws. But, again, we learn that the mission of genius is 
only fulfilled in subordination to moral law; and that its 
amplest fulfillment is in ministry, through art, to human 
need. We learn that the man of genius is not too great 
for the pride of earthly emolument, and the lusts of vanity 
and ambition, to debase; not too great for truth to “add 
to him the stature of a perfect man.” 


9? 








Dawn. 


DAWN. 


Deep is the darkness, deep as depths of Ocean, 
Nothing to break the dreary, desert gloom, 

Save here and there, with dancing, pulselike motion, 
Gleam glints of golden starlight from Heav’n's dome. 


I watch and wait with eager, earnest longing 
And face expectant toward the Orient pressed, 
While misty, phantom thoughts are ever thronging 
Through my tired brain, that will not be at rest. 


Oh! life, what art thou but a night of watching, 
With scattered flashings of some star-lit ray, 

In which we weary pilgrims vie in catching 
The first faint glimmerings of Eternal day ? 


And death, what art thou but the early dawning, 
The prophet-hour of bright Eternity, 

The sweet transition from the night to morning ? 
Come quickly, then, and bring the day to me. 


Thus self-communing, past my vision drifting, 

Fancies crowd onward, as clouds thro’ Summer sky ; 
Like panoramic pictures ever shifting, 

Prospect and retrospect in turn pass by. 


And with my musings fast the chill night hieing 
Tips its dark fingers to the dawn-lit sky, 

Then down the Western, towards its home-depths flying, 
Fading, departs, like some lost memory. 


Vapors of incense rise from Earth to Heaven, 
Nature’s thanksgiving with her morning prayer ; 
Thanks that the shades of darkness have been riven, 

Thanks for the Maker's ever watchful care. 


And from my heart escapes a lone petition, 

‘* Father, break thro’ these weary shades of night. 
Hasten the day-dawn ; pour in on my vision 

All the rich fullness of thy glorious light.”’ 
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See, in the gray East, golden rays are streaming, 
Tinging the fleece-clouds with incarnadine, 

Kissing so tenderly Nature’s face bright-beaming, 
Greeting so graciously the loving queen. 


And to my heart I feel a new warmth given ; 
—-Sunbeams are gleaming thro’ the mists of morn ;-—- 


Thankful, I breathe a murmured prayer to Heav’n, 
** Father, I bless thee for this inner dawn.” N. W. W. 


MATERIALISM, 





A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part ; 
And, like a man in wrath, the heart 
Stood up and answered, ‘‘I have felt.’’ 
—In Memoriam. 
The rising philosophy of to-day is materialism. Rising, 
not merely because a few so-called advanced thinkers are 
thrusting it daily, with loud bravado, before the world. But 
rising, because it is a power among the people, because it is 
the philosophy which men cherish in secret, and by which 
they live; because it taints the whole atmosphere of the age, 
a moral malaria, invisible but deadly. The rapid growth 
of luxury and vice, the ‘‘ barbarous opulence” of modern 
dress and equipment, the universal thirst for wealth. which 
makes men coin their brains into money and call it success, 
and above all, the sad spectacle of religion withering into 
hollow form and ceremonial show,—all these things mark 
the poison that is creeping surely into the veins of society. 
Yven in the oldest college in the land, a college founded in 
the name of christianity, materialism is openly acknowl- 
edged, The fires of christian faith and worship once kindled 
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on those altars have expired in darkness, and its priests 
mock at the ashes. 

The question which must sooner or later meet every 
man who thinks, a question which must be answered in life 
if not in words, is, ** What will you do with Materialism ?”’ 
This is no questjon for discussion in the cold light of simple 
reason. It is no abstract problem, no remote speculation. 
The answer to it must determine the whole motive and 
movement of life. It must not come, then, from one side of 
man’s being. The intellectual verdict may be irresistibly 
favorable. But this is not enough. There is in mana 
higher tribunal than the intellect. The intuitions of the 
heart are the links that bind us to those truths which are 
dearer than life; deny them, trample on them as we may, 
they are immutable, the eternal bed-rock of faith. By these 
intuitions, the highest earthly court of appeals, let this new 
philosophy be tried. 

Materialism is a creed of negations. Its first article 
denies the existence of the soul. Blind to the light within, 
deaf to the voice of faith, the materialist bounds the uni- 
verse by his own weak senses. He would reduce to a pro- 
found solitude and cover with darkness all those vast regions 
of thought, ‘which literature, philosophy and faith have 
filled with celestial light, and peopled with forms excelling 
human. To him there is nothing but what is seen and 
temporal. Can you touch the sonl? can you paint its form ? 
Then it is nothing; the shadow of a fiction; a dream of 
fools. Man, the perfect flower, the ripened fruit of all the 
uges, “carrying in his senses the morning and the night 
and all the unfathomable galaxy ; in his brain the geometry 
of the City of God ; in his heart the power of love and the 
realms of right and wrong”—man is a mere handful of earth, 
bound together by material laws, and soon to crumble into 
his kindred dust. The generations pass away like the sum- 
mer foliage; materialism can see for them no higher des- 
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tiny than that of the forest leaves, —a re-absorption into the 
universe of matter. 

Who can contemplate such a fate without abhorrence ? 
All the aspirations of the heart, all man’s intuitions of a 
judgment point with prophetic finger to a future state. All 
that is true and good and beautiful on earth speaks, in clear 
tones that thrill the soul, of a Beyond. Without it, life is 
but a troubled dream, a splendid failure, a brief, dark win- 
ter’s day closing with an eternal night. You who have 
heard the clods fall upon the eoffin of some dear friend, you 
in whose hearts the old love is still warm, the old memories 
are still fragrant, answer if death is the end, if parting is 
forever. As from the grave of the beloved the daisies and 
tender violets spring amid the grass, so among the shadow- 
ing recollections of the past, the anticipations of another 
and a higher life spring up to cover the grief-scar in the 
bereaved heart. 


But materialism tells us that these hopes are the fig- 
ments of an exploded superstition, unworthy to be cherished 
by the followers of an “ advanced philosophy.” And what 
does it offer in their place? Simply annihilation, utter and 
eternal forgetfulness. Beyond the grave it sees no life, no 
light. All is cold and dark and silent. 


‘* Behind the hosts of suns and stars, 

‘* Behind the rushing of the chariots of the wind, 
** Behind all voices and all shapes of things, 

‘“* And men and deeds ;—behind the blaze of kings, 
‘* Princes and paladins and potentates, 

‘* An immense, solitary Spectre waits. 

‘* Tt has no shape ; it has no sound; it has 

** No place ; it has no time: it is and was 

*« And will be; it is never more, nor less, 

‘* Nor glad, nor sad ; its name is nothingness.’’ 


And is this all? Let all that is noble in man make an- 
swer. Nature cries out againstit. Reason rejects it. Love 
shrinks back from its touch with unutterable horror. Its 
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tendency is to dissolve the very bonds of society. The 
shadows of that dark abyss of nothingness to which it would 
consign us, are tlung back like a funeral pall over all the 
relations and duties of life. What ties are sacred, what 
obligations binding, if we must so soon become extinct? 
Life is short, and there is no judgment. Fling away the 
maxims of a dead morality. Passion is the supreme law ; 
sensual pleasure, the only Heaven. Life isa banquet. The 
successful man stands in its midst crowed with roses, flushed 
with wine and pride; all eyeware fixed upon him; the smile 
of conscious power is on his lips. Suddenly his face grows 
livid and convulsed; he falls, and the death-rattle is in his 
throat, while the shouts of the multitude welcome the new 
favorite to the wild revelry and lying splendors of the feast. 

Such are the moral teachings of materialism. The 
Utopia it would create is a social anarchy, owning no law 
but physical force, no God but pleasure, no destiny but 
destruction. For materialism does not end its negations 
with the denial of man’s immortality. With this it rejects 
also his freedom and moral responsibility. The process by 
which this conclusion is reached is short and simple. The 
laws of nature are inexorable. That secretion of the brain 
which we cal] thought is governed by these laws just as rig- 
idly as the growth of a plant, or the formation of a erystal. 
Our sentiments of justice, honor, love are only the resuits 
of certain conditions of the brain cells, over which we have 
no control, and for which we are therefore not responsible. 
All the golden deeds which brighten the page of history, 
all the noble principles which have prompted men to noble 
lives are but the mechanical outworkings of physical laws. 
That immortal band who fell at Thermopyle, the six hun- 
dred who rode into ‘the jaws of death” at Balaklava, the 
heroes and sages of American Independence, all the glori- 
ous muster-roll of patriots whose names are written on the 
great world’s heart, all the “ noble army of martyrs ” whose 
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blood baptized the Christian church were the mere puppets 
of a blind necessity. The inspiration which animated their 
actions was an affection of brain-cells, for which they de- 
serve no praise. 

But the denials of materialism do not end even here. 
One more article is necessary to complete its creed. Hav- 
ing prepared the neophyte who seeks admission to her 
temple, by stripping from him the holiest beliefs in regard 
to his own being and destiny, this proud Philosophy, as she 
enters the last chamber of her mysteries, throws off all dis- 
guise, and stands forth as blank Atheism. Her disciple 
stands without God in the universe, “mourning with an 
orphaned heart beside the corpse of nature. The whole 
world lies before him, like the Egyptian Sphinx, half-buried 
in the sand? and the All is the cold iron mask of a form- 
less eternity.” 

And, now, what are the practical fruits of this philoso- 
phy? There is no need to guess atthem. The experiment 
of reorganizing society upon the principles of materialism 
has been fearlessly and fully made. The result is before 
the world in the history of the Reign of Terror. Under 
the guidance of men who voted God out of the universe, 
wrote, “ Death is an eternal sleep,” over the door of the 
sepulchre, and set np human reason in the person of a vile 
woman as the sole object of worship, the French people 
abandoned themselves to an orgy of licentiousness and 
blood; and, from the midst of this carnival of crime, rose 
the wild, demoniac yell, “ There is no God! Vive la Ma- 
terialisme ! ”’ 

What, then, is the judgment which we pronounce upon 
this proud philosophy, as it stands, clothed in its own 
teachings, and crowned with its own fruits, before the bar 
of our inner nature? False, by all the higher intuitions 
of our beirig. False, by all the most sacred affections of 
the heart. False, by all the ties and interests of human 
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society. False, by every yearning of man after the true, 
the beautiful, the good. False, finally and forever, by the 
voice of Nature within and around us, proclaiming the 
immortal truth,—God is. 


LIVING. 


Weary life’s lot may be, yet uncomplainingly 
To press on toward the end ; 

To bear each burden, howe’er grievous, patiently, 
Which God may send ; 


To stifle down the heart-sobs, still the murm’rings vain, 
Which ever seek to rise, 

Whene’er the spirit, crushed beneath its load of pain, 
All bruiséd lies ; 


To work our separate work in confidence that He 
Who gives it us, knows best ; 

To lean whate’er betide us, always trustingly 
Upon His breast ; 


Such is a noble life: and when the end shall come, 
The evening time of rest : 

When sunrays glimmering from the other side, illume 
The glorious West ; 


When silver-tipt the wavelets touch our weary feet 
Which long to cross the tide, 

To cross the river dreaded once, now very sweet, 
—Christ at our side: 


Then shall our burdens fall, our troubles then be o'er : 
All tears be of the past— 

And leaving weariness behind forevermore, 
We'll rest at last. N. W. 





Across the Prairies. 


ACROSS THE PRAIRIES. 


We Americans are decidedly a traveling people. No 
one stays at home who has a chance to move, and every one 
who tries to do his duty as a good citizen travels to every, 
to him, accessible part of the world. The main tide of 
those wishing to make a longer trip than to Saratoga, the 
seaside, or White Mountains, now sets over to Europe. 
We meet the European travelers everywhere. There are 
usually two classes of them. The first of these starts with 
fixed determination to see nothing finer or better than what 
they have seen at home, not to get a new thought or idea, 
and so to get the least possible return for their time and 
money. The second goes prepared to admire everything 
indiscriminately, and to fall into raptures over everything 
they are told they should admire. The one will say the 
Coliseum is very much out of repair, and suggest the pro- 
priety of putting a new coat of paint over the efforts of the 
old masters. The other will admire the aristocratic air and 
manners, “so impossible for our parvenu aristocracy” of 
Mrs. Pawnandpledge, whose estimable husband made a for- 
tune in the pawn-broking business, and will be a small for- 
tune to some vender of modern antiquities. 

But besides the great European rush, there is a small 
body of tourists who turn the other way, announcing to 
their horrified acquaintances that they are going to Cali- 
fornia. There will be a large proportion of every such 
tourist’s friends, who have never been able to realize the 
fact that there is a railway and all the appliances of civili- 
zation across the continent. Now you can leave New York 
or Philadelphia toward the close of the week, get to Chi- 
cago in six and thirty hours, and have a day or two to see 
the city. On Monday you may take the cars, and on Sat- 
urday arrive in San Francisco. However, unless you are 
an old traveler, you will feel tired enough of the cars to 
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make the idea of stopping a few days among the Mormons 
rather pleasant. So the most of us stop, on Thursday, at 
Salt Lake, and proceed to do the city, call on Brigham 
Young, go to the theatre, and, if there on Sunday, to the 
Tabernacle, The great temple is not yet built, and is not 
likely ever to be. All the ladies, after having seen the 
back of one Mormoness, will notice the depressed look the 
women have, and, in addition, the more susceptible, inelud- 
ing all the newspaper correspondents, will ob-erve that 
the very air seems heavy with sorrow and oppression, 
Every one will then proceed to get off the same profoundly 
bad jokes about Brigham, which the earliest tourist on 
record did, and will finally leave Salt Lake rested in body 
and knowing about as much about Mormonism as we did 
before. Aguin we leave civilization, plunge into the alka- 
line deserts, rush down the slope of the Sierras, and in two 
days are set down in San Francisco. The first inquiry of 
the overland traveler is for some place in which he may 
wash, That most important duty performed, we set out to 
see the city satisfactorily. Then, as we lack courage to be 
the genuine original tourist who went to California, and 
did not go to see the Yosemite Valley and the Geysers, we 
start for the first of these points. 

Would that we might take some declaimer against the 
vandalistic railroad, and put him in our place in the stage 
over the plains on a hot day, and he will rejoice when he 
hears of a railroad to Yosemite, if it should dam up the 
Bridal Veil, or tunnel through El Capitan. But all the 
trials, as well as joys, of this life are transient, and eventu- 
ally we get among the cool mountains and into the shady 
valley, There the usual programme. We go where others 
went, because others did go. To our delight we find that 
there is a new road to a new point, which has only been 
opened this season; so we can tell all our acquaintances who 
visited the valley last year, that we have been where they 
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have not, and that nothing else in the valley compares with 
it. Then back to San Fraucisco. 

In the morning, up among stunted pines, in sight of 
everlasting snow ; at mid-day, among vines and cacti in a 
sub-tropical climate; a short rest, and we are off to the 
Geysers,—not much in themselves, but at the end of the 
finest stage drive in the world. 

When we get back from the Geysers, we have done the 
summer tourists’ part of California; and are prepared to 
start on the grand railway journey of seven days and seven 
nights, with the comfortable sensation that we have done 
our duty, and that few of our friends will be able to tell us, 
with exulting pity, that some out-of-the-way resort we neg- ~ 
lected is the one place worth seeing. 

But seriously, though the ordinary pleasure-seeker 
gains little positive information that he could not have ob- 
tained from books, yet, besides the enjoyment of the trip 
and the pleasant memories it leaves, he gains some idea of 
the exent of his country’s patrimony, and some idea of the 
gloriously cosmopolitan nature of the society in which he is 
ealled to play his part. 





td 


THE GREAT ORGAN AT FREIBURG. 


The long summer day was ended, and the twilighe 
began to settle down over the quaint old city of Freiburg, 
as we passed from the narrow street, through a little wicket 
of the great door, into the cathedral. There the dusk bad 
thickened into darkness that filled the aisles, and made the 
lofty arches of the nave seem miles away. A few feeble 
candles, that flickered here and there, only deepened the 
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gioom, and threw great wavering shadows into the recesses 
of the roof. The centre of the church was full of people. 
I could feel their presence; yet I could see none of them ; 
and but for an occasional shifting of shadows, ora long drawn 
breath, might almost have thought myself alone in that 
vast, mysterious building, Every one was silent, waiting 
for the organ-voice to speak. 


As I knelt on one of the benches, well worn by knees, 


devout, and leaned my head upon the little desk in front, 
I felt the soothing influence of the place and time come 
over me—an influence of vague dreams and misty images, 
a spirit of rest and reverie. And so I know not if the 
words that follow are what the organ said, or my own idle 
dreamings, born in the twilight hour, children of a brain 
full of vapors : for the influence of music, that dim mean- 
ing which at times eludes us and at’times seems clear and 
simple as the voice of a child, is no single melody, but a 
grand chord, an exquisite harmony between our hearts and 
the sweet sounds that vibrate to the ear from the hand of 
the master artist. 

Now the organ begins to speak; and I see a green 
Alpine valley, far up among the dazzling snow peaks. 
The tinkling bells of the herds, the mellow notes of the 
Alpine horn, and the mellower echoes which answer them, 
are like jewels of sound in a setting of silence scarcely less 
melodious than themselves. 

‘**O hark, O hear, how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing!” 
Not a cloud casts its shadow along the mountain side; no 
breeze stirs in the dark branches of the fir-trees. 

“Tt is the deep midnoon.” But now a scarce percepti- 
ble murmur mingles with the bright melody, and I see the 
white cloud-heads looming up behind the mountains; and 
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the long fir-branches wave in the rising wind. The mur- 
mur grows louder; highersweep the clouds, and vast 
shadows chase each other swiftly down the snow-slopes. 
The storm is gathering. I hear the shepherd calling to- 
gether his frightened tlocks. The convent-bell tolls from 
the lower valley. Louder and louder rushes the wind, and 
the trees toss their arms wildly and sigh. From the con- 


vent below rises the sweet, clear hymn of the nuns. The 


rushing moan of the wind grows deeper and wilder; the 
storm thickens, until it bursts in rolling thunder and a 
flood of rain. Through the fierce tumult rings the despair- 
ing cry of a shepherd lost on the mountain; but in the 
lulls of the tempest the sweet notes of the convent bell, 
and the clear.“ Miserere” of the nans come ringing up, 
like a voice that tells of the peace of Heaven amid the 
conflicts of earth. The storm abates, the thunder grows 
more and more distant, the wind dies away in fitful gusts, 
and at last I can almost see the golden glories of the sun- 
set, as, with a melody as beantiful as light, the “ Alpine 
Storm ”’ is ended. 

Again the organ-voice begins ;—at first a bright, gentle 
song, full of sunshine and child-laughter, full of the singing 
of birds and the soft babble of summer brooks. I see a 
young girl, fair-haired and deep-eyed, in all the lissome, 
tender grace of maidenhood, walking in a garden of roses. 
It is early June yet, and there are no full blown flowers— 
only buds. But they are full of sweetness and beauty ; fit 
types of the maiden who passes, singing, through their 
midst. 

The music grows deeper and richer; new tones and 
feelings mingle with the simple melody; another voice 
answers to the first—a voice full of strength and passion, a 
lover’s voice. Two are walking in the rose-garden now. 
Yet not two, but one. The old, old story. He is taller by 
a head; she is fair in all the glory of womanhood; and 
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the roses are full-blown and fragrant. And so the music 
flows on, strong and sweet, full of life and love. 

Now there comes a shade, a tinge, the merest forecast 
of trouble; and at once, as if a cloud had come up out of 
a clear sky and hidden the sun, the song of joy is changed 
to a cry of grief. Some bitter sorrow, a sorrow even unto 
death has fallen on the young heart; and as the organ- 
voice throbs and quivers with almost human tenderness, I 
see the garden; but the rose-trees are trampled and 
crushed, and the ground is bloody, and there, with white 
face turned up against the morning sunlight, his hand still 
clasping the hilt of his broken sword, lies the lover; while 
the maiden stands beside him, motionless, tearless, but 
with face more pale and awful than the dead one at her 
feet. 

But listen; a strain of consolation steals in and mingles 
with the wail of grief; at first soft and low, scarcely heard ; 
then gathering strength and sweetness, it swallows up the 
pain and sorrow, as death is swallowed up in victory. And 
as the glorious song of hope dies away into a quiet peaceful 
harmony, I see the rose-garden for the last time. Two 
green mounds, two white crosses, and around them the 
roses are in fullest, richest blossom. The last sweet echoes 
fade away in the high arches and along the aisles, and the 
story is told. ° 

Then I went out from the cathedral into the star-lit 
night. A pleasant dream was ended. In the morning I 
went southward, without caring to see the church 
and the organ in the cold, practical light of the day. 
Better far to leave the memory as it was; a memory, not 
of an instrument made by art and man’s device, but of the 
voice of some great spirit, that rose and fell, throbbed and 
died away through the mysterious darkness, 


M. E. W. 
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AUTUMNAL. 


The mellow days are come again, 

With sad, yet softly soothing sway. 
With the dying, 

Faintly sighing, 

Winds that whisper of decay ; 
Stray leaves falling, 

4 Voices calling 

Earth to mourn at twilight’s gray ; 
Fondly clasping, 

Faint and gasping, 

To her bosom’s quiv’ring clay,— 
With a swooning, 
Mournful-crooning 

Sound that fond grief doth betray,— 
All the ling’ring, 
Sad-commingling 

Glories of field, stream, and spray : 

Sweet relics of dead Summer's blooming reign! 


A golden mist creeps o'er the plain 
Light as the spirit of a dream ; 
Almost sleeping, 
Yet still creeping, 
Lazily. athwart the gleam 
Of the pining, 
Slow-declining 
Autumn sunlight, down the stream.— 
Faintly purling 
j As its curling 
Silver mirrors every beam, — 
Dead leaves drifting 
On its shifting 
Crystal tide - all aimless—seem 
Like the sailing, 
To low wailing 
Of sad hearts in woe’s extreme, 
Of once fairy, 
Bright and airy 
Barks of Hopes—lost past redeem : 
Gay Summer crafts on Autumn’s blighting main. 
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Twilight draws its shad’wy curtain 
Athwart the chambers of the skies, 
While the beaming, 
Golden-gleaming 
Day upon his death-bed lies. 
Zephyr-lisping, 
Angel-whisp ring 
Night, with liquid, starry eyes,-— 
Dew drops weeping 
O’er the sleeping 
World—looks down and sanctifies. 
Spirits roaming 
In the gloaming 
Down from far-off Paradise, 
Earth possessing, 
Breathe a blessing 
That the lone heart deifies. 
Faintly pictured —this is Indian Summer's reign. 


Golden Autumn! Sadly sweet thy wild refrain ! 
Mournful dirge of fleeting summer glories! 
Teller of weird legends, mystic stories 
Of lingering decay, bright Beauty's wane: 
Of sunlight growing cold upon the hills, 
And music less melodious in the rills : 
Of blighted verdure withering on the plain, 
And elfin life deserting, everywhere ; 
With not a note pulsating in the air, 
Save only, when-—at Twilight's dusky reign— 
The cricket chirps his drowsy monotone ; 
And Katy-did—in quick, sharp measured tone— 
With Katy-didn’t—opes the vexed campaign : 
Of nature’s volume drawing to a close, 
Whose rustling leaves the red death-scene disclose, 
Painted as with the life-blood of the slain ; 
And ‘round the marge a wreath of blossoms frail, 
Encircling—like a fading rainbow pale— 
The picture, drear, of Desolation’s reign. 
Ah! touchingly significant this wreathed device ! 
They're altar-garlands for th’ Autumnal sacrifice. \ 


Oh, solemn Autumn! on the confines of the year, 
Amid thy russet sheaves, dead flowers, and meadows sere, 
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The melancholy sweetness of thy dying strain, 
So strangely sad,—so tremulously grand ; 
At times, so fiercely wild,— sobbing along the plain 
Like storm-tossed ocean, on the wintry strand— 
Hath a weird spell, a soft, mysterious art, 
To thrill the pulsing harp strings of the heart 
With blendings, exquisite, of wild extremes, 
As indefinable as those that haunt our dreams; 
Nameless throbs, vibrations faint, —‘‘ half pleasure, and half pain !"' 
Barry Kxo. 


——_- @ o__—_ 


A MODERN HERO. 





Reunion Hall it is known is heated by steam. Pipes 
run through each of the many rooms of that massive build- 
ing, connecting with an immense boiler, that lies in the 
cellar, the source of the warmth and comfort of the in- 
dwellers. 

A friend of ours, a Senior, a youth of quiet demeanor, 
yet imperturbable, determined in purpose, and brilliant in 
the executions of his conceptions, a youth whose physical 
self is typical of his “cheek,” and whose weight in avoirdn- 
pois is a fit exponent of the man, a quiet unsuspicious youth, 
withal, dwells in the building. He is not particularly in 
sympathy with his fellows, and as the sequel will show, on 
one occasion found himself reckless as regards their fate, 
and somewhat inclined to help the undertaker in a quiet 
way. Our hero was informed by a scientific friend, who 
had exhausted all possible human lore on the subject, that 
if the stop-cock of the pipe was pulled gut for a given time, 
the result would be a terrific explosion below, which would 
insure the total destruction of that imposing edifice, and a 
little anxiety on the part of the families and friends of the 
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inhabitants. The statement of this fact was not startling 
to our hero. He looked at it metaphysically, as an ade- 
quate cause, producing a definite result. He thought of it 
physically; he had always referred all motion, and commo- 
tion to heat. Beyond this, the fact was naught for him at 
that momeut. But once it came back upon him, came with 
wild suggestions, came with a maddening power, came to 
excite, to arouse, to nerve to action, to make himself a name. 
‘Twas midnight. B was preparing for “ tired Nature’s 
sweet restorer, balmy sleep.” Arrayed in his lily white, he 
sat elbows on his knees over those winding pipes. He had 
sat at the feet of the Muse of History for four long hours, 
and his mind was imbued with the glory, the grandeur, of 
human exploits. The gunpowder plot, in all its historical 
grandeur, loomed up amid the past, and B who is a 
student of that past and emulous of the deeds of his ances- 
tors, in imagination had pictured within these walls a scene 
that would bafile the description of the most graphic pen ; 
and not only had he pictured, but the possibility of the fact 
beamed upon him, the probability of the event took shape, 
then the fact itself, the prospective reality was immediately 
evolved from that creative mind, and B—— stood forth, 
the proud parent of a mighty purpose, his hand and heart 
the willing servants of his bold head. 

We attempt no psychological analysis of the mind of 
our hero at this juncture. A mighty throng of fancies 
woke within his teeming mind, and hurried him, he knew 
not whither. Doubts disturbed him, agitating reflections 
overwhelmed him. The anxious chiding of fond parents 
came back upon him with all its early power. The memory 
of Sunday school lessons flashed upon him. The Shorter 
Catechism flooded his mind as an intuition. The definition 
he had lately memorized, the definition of man‘as a “moral, 
intelligent and responsible being,” tortured that artless youth. 
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All these feeliugs, arrayed in serried phalanx met in 
deadly combat the advancing hosts that gathered around 
the wild purpose that reigned supreme. Terrible the shock, 
the conflict, the din of contending forces in that innocent 
mind. At length the battle cloud lifted and lo! monarch 
of the field, stood the original concept and resolution, in 
yet prouder consciousness of its strength. Yes, the impulse 
was too sweet to him, the possibility too grand to be drown- 
ed in the voice of principle. He had burnt three barns in 
Freshmen year, and before that dread and solemn body the 
faculty. when question followed question in searching ppwer, 
he had stood unmoved, and must he quail now? He had 
broken tutors’ windows, regularly and almost religious- 
ly three times a week, and nightly he had torn up the 
benches in the old Fresh Recitation Room, during his 
Freshman year, and must he falter now? He had scaled 
the roof of the old North, and labored five hours a night, 
for three weeks, in filing off the clapper of the bell, and 
with such a bright prospect for renown could he tremble 
now? He had laid plans for blowing off the towers of 
North and only failed because the towers would not move, 
under the blast; and did not “the hope that beckoned him 
té this perilous sea upon which he might be wrecked, stilj 
console, animate, enrapture him?” It did. Our hero was 
invincible. The experience of the past strengthened, the 
hope of the future dazzled, and standing upon the promon- 
tory of his stern individuality, all the waves of present feel- 
ing and unexsiness beat harmlessly at his feet. 

And this was just the hour for the deed, was the great 
thought that struck along the brain and flushed all the 
cheek.” Around him in deep slumber were his youthful 
colleagues, and balmy sleep was “ knitting up a thousand 
ruveled coat sleeves of care.” The quiet of the night is a 
glorious silence for the clamor of his spirit to break, and 
revel in. He stretches out his hand to that fatal stop cock, 
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and already his trembling fingers touch that “ wee small 
thing.” Again he pauses. His whole life passes before 
him in rapidly dissolving views, through all of Shakespeare’s 
ages, until he finds himself “*Sighng by a furnace ” and seek- 
ing “that bubble, reputation, even at boiler’s mouth.” The 
vivid portrayal of the immortal poet is deathless inspiration 
to him and the poetic sanction, revives his fainting spirit, 
and the daring of a thousand Guy Falkes is concentrated 
in his bosom. Slowly the fingers clasp the stop cock, 
slowly it turns and the deedis done. All is peaceful once 
more, the night in its unbroken stillness is as his own heart, 
searce beating. His eyes no longer dilated, his hair no 
longer rampant, his frame no longer tremulous with emotion. 

He rises quickly, crosses the room, and stretches himself 
on his couch. Here no wild fancies leap in upon him and 
drive him through distracting and bewildering mazes. No. 
His mind communes with the immortais of the past. All 
these glorious parallels in history are sweet in sympathy. 
Theirs is a deathless brotherhood. Nero, with his proud 
indifference imagination reveals to him, and had he buta 
fiddle, he would have seized it eagerly, fiddled away, and 
believed himself this same wondrous Roman, * fledging 
with music” the flying moments ’midst destruction and hor- 
ror. No musical instrument was within his reach however, 
save a horn; and its wild discord would have marred the 
sweet cadence of his gently throbbing heart, and disturbed 
the ineffable calm that pervaded his spirit. 

Then again he thinks himself that novel youth who 
fired the Ephesian Dome, seeking an undying name by a 
daring deed, a great and complete mortal who “ made emu- 
lous mission ’mongst the gods themselves and drave great 
mars to faction.” Then he pictures himself another Sam- 
son, standing unmoved in the proud consciousness of great- 
ness, amid the wreck, horror, and desolation that would 
encompass him. 
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This commingling of sacred and profone history had its 
effects at length even upon our “ incipient immortal.” An 
unmistakeable somnolence (to him fearful, as he thought it 
might be oblivion) began to creep over him, but he strug- 
gled heroically against it, and arranged himself in a sublime 
attitude, hoping to be found ‘“‘postured in his immortality” 


‘** Lying, robed and crowned-- 
A name forever !!!"’ 

Nature however at length prevailed, and all those deep 
longings, and boundless fancies were hushed and “ brought 
within the gulphs of sleep.” Yes, he slept, slept to awake 
to what? Slept a sweet sleep of transition into what? 
Slept, was it to be changed, to awake a conscious god, “no 
perishable denizen of earth,” no child of .clay, but the Im- 
mortal breathing from every feature ? 

Hours and hours afterwards consciousness was return- 
ing to our hero. Do you, reader, believe in the Anthrop- 
omorphism of the Greek Mythology? Our hero did. A 
flood of golden light broke upon his enraptured vision. Can 
this be the glorious fulness of Elysian splendor? Vast 
clouds tinged with the glory of this dazzling radiance 
swept past in panoramic grandeur, and the thunderots 
rattling of heavenly artillery broke upon his spirit’s ear. 
Can this be Jupiter marshaling his thunderbolts and sport- 
ing through space? Sweet and ravishing chimes were ring- 
ing in his ears, and deep and soul stirring strains ministered 
to his hungry soul. Can these brazen echoes be from 
heaven bells? Can those dulcet tones he angelic voices, are 
those joyful choruses the ringing welcome of Olympian 
deities to himself, another god “rolled into the celestial uni- 
verse on wheels?” 

Ask our hero as he sits up in his bed, gazes fixedly at 
that stop-cock, as it was, and is, in mock defiance of his 
attempts at a deathless fame; as his eyes are blinded by a 
full stream of dazzling rays from old Sol, as he blazes away 
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as usual, half way up the heavens; as that old college bell, 
that blasted old college bell, is ringing away its grating 
warning of 11 A. M.; and a crowd of crazy Freshmen are 
singing in the next room that sublime chorus. 


‘* Twish I had a barrel of rum, &c.” 


What he said and did we guard sacredly as a confidence 
we cannot betray. We only know this. Three weeks after 
this occasion the scientist above mentioned was in close 
consultation with our hero. There was an angry war of 
words. Our hero’s last remark was, “I have tried that 
thing and your position is untenable. Facts explode theo- 
ries,” 


OCTOBER. 


BY J. R. ADAMS. 


We greet thee October with saddened emotion. 
We know that thou comest to ban, with cold smile, 
Every charm in the landscape; each breeze from the ocean ; 
All the warmth and the verdure of sweet summer while. 
Though bedecked and encircled, in lavish profusion, 
With colors of emerald and amber and wine ; 
The hot hectic glow which foretells dissolution, 
In earnest of hope is less wanting than thine. 


We greet thee in sorrow. We loved the dead season. 
Subtile sprites of the May, with our fancy commune: 
Sweep down on our spirits, subjecting our reason, 
An influence seraphic from soft night in June. 
Fragrance floats from the flowers which summer dews nourish ; 
Love requited, informed every song that we heard : 
Grave-scented, though gorgeous, thy glare garlands flourish ; 
In bereavement of summer mourns, silent, each bird. 
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Thy death hues are symbols of hope all departed. 
Thy garish appointments, are types of the form 
Which joys take to delude us, and we, broken-hearted, 
See them drift on the wind, like thy leaves in the storm. 
Though emotions of sorrow awake at this greeting, 
Evanishing snows will our flowers—hopes—renew : 
Loving bird notes—our joys—again will come fleeting : 
Faith interprets the symbol :—‘* hope lasting; joy true."' 


oe 


The proposal made in the letter forwarded by Professor 
Tynda'l, is evidently regarded as likely to be troublesome 
to religious men. If they accept, it is expected that the 
issue of the experiment will cover them with confusion. 
If they decline, they will be charged with refusing to submit 
to a scientific test. It may turn out, however, that all the 
letter proves is an utter ignorance on the part of certain 
scientific men of the kind of evidence by which moral and 
religious truths are sustained. I believe that the time has 
come when the intelligent public must intimate pretty de- 
cisively that those who have excelled in physical experiments 
are not therefore titted to discuss philosophical or religious 
questions. Persons who do not follow the appropriate 
method in physical science will not be rewarded by discove- 
ries. Those who decline coming to God believing that He 
is, and that he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him, need not expect the blessings of religion. Professor 
Tyndall has faith in the ordinances of nature, and he and 
those who read his works have profited by it. I have no 
evidence that he has studied so carefully the method of 
earning fruit in the kingdom of grace as in the kingdom of 
nature. Butof this I am sure that with a like faith in God, 
in His providence and word, as he has in science, he will 
reap a yet greater and more enduring reward.—[James 
McCosh, D.D., LL.D., reply to Prof. Tyndall’s proposal to 
test the efficacy of prayer by experiment.—Colemporary Re, 
view, Oct. No., ’72. 
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VOICE OF THE STUDENTS. 





[This department of the Lit. is intended to represent the opinion of the 
Students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion 
to the advocates of both sides of disputed questions.—-Eps. ] 


Tue Lone Looxep For Harr—Honipay. 


‘Gone to its death."’-—-Bridge of Sighs. 


Newcomers to Princeton College must necessarily see 
many things tosurprise them. Many Freshmen are doubt- 
less somewhat surprised to learn soon after their arrival, 
that in order to prove their valor and establish their rights 
on an impregnable basis, they are expected to get canes and 
all come out together some fine evening and see if the Soph- 
omores can take these canes away from them. They may 
be a little surprised to learn that the nine o’clock P. M. bell 
is theoretically a summons for them to repair to their re- 
spective rooms; though the chances are, they will not ascer- 
tain that interesting fact, till some sunny day they are sum- 
moned before the Faculty, and find to their dismay, that 
though they cannot be proven to have set fire to the barn, 
they stand convicted of being out after nine o’clock, which 
is equally a subject for discipline. They will doubtless be 
pained to observe that Sunday, which they had crudely 
imagined to be a day of rest, involves the hardest work and 
longest sitting on hard benches, of any day of the week. 
But more than all will they be surprised to find that Sat- 
urday, which from their earliest recollections had been their 
own peculiar day—the day around which so many pleasant 
associations were clustered, the day which had always been 
dedicated to recreation and enjoyment—that this day should 
be put on a level with the others--should be desecrated by 


recitations. 
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The newcomer will find, as he continues longer with us, 
that there is a tendency among the greater number to 
slight the Saturday morning recitations, or at least to make 
it as light a burden as possible. Le will find that there is 
a very general feeling among the students, that they have 
too little time at their own disposal. He will soon learn 
that to properly prepare day by day the studies of his class, 
requires about all the time he can devote to them ; and be- 
sides these regular studies there are essays and speeches to 
write, which demand no inconsiderable amount of time for 
their due preparation ; and in addition to all these things 
he will be solemnly recommended a small library of standard 
works, as light reading for his idle moments, Sir Wm. 
Hamilton’s Philosophy, and Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” 
figuring among them as by all odds the least formidable. 

On referring to the Calendar we find, under the head of 
* Organization of the College,” the Literary Societies seem 
to occupy a no insignificant position. The object of these 
Societies is, »s we understand, not only che cultivation of 
friendship, but the pursuit of literature ina direction and 
to an extent not provided for in our regular College curric- 
ulum. There, the faithful member may hope to acquire a 
fluency of speech, a readiness of pen, a taste for literature, 
and a thirst for knowledge in a higher and higher degree— 
as long as he continues to enjoy the privileges of the Hall. 
Graduate members, when paying us transient visits, are 
accustomed to speak in what seems almost extravagant lan- 
guage of their indebtedness to the Societies. For it was 
here their talents were first developed, their minds strength- 
ened, imaginations enriched, and judgments matured A 
former honored member of our Faculty, in speaking of one 
of the Societies, in terms equally applicable to both, uses the 
following unequivocal language. 

“The Society partakes of the fame of the College of 
New Jersey itself; is identified with its history and con- 
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tributes to give it the distinctive character it bears. It has 
done much in connection with the College training towards 
making practical nen. It was originated with these great 
objects in view: the improvement of the mind, the expan- 
sion of the intellect, the culture of the heart, and the form. 
ation of close and lasting friendships. It introduces the 
scholastic student to the great world in miniature, launch- 
es him into the active sympathies of life, into the contested 
questions of literature, art, history, and morals; sympathies 
and questions of which he would otherwise in all probabil- 
ity be ignorant or regardless. Itis here the faculties 
acquired are first applied, and here the prelude and prepa- 
ration for the public labors and conflicts of real life. We 
consider the Society an important if not an indispensable 
supplement of the College routine. While, then, we greet 
the College as the gracious mother of our intellectual life, 
from whose full breasts we drew the nutriment of learning, 
we love to think of the Society as one of her fair offspring, 
and although we cannot apply to the latter a part of the 
well known ode, 
**O matre pulchra filia pulchrior.”’ 


‘**O daughter, in beauty more exquisite still 
Than a mother, whose beauty we all must admire.”’ 


yet we may form this more modest estimate of her: 
‘**Matrem sequiter passibus wquis."’ 

Says an eminent divine, himself at the head of one of 
our sister Colleges: ‘‘ In the College, no one agency exerts 
more moulding power than the literary societies. There is 
no professorship that could not better be dispensed with from 
the curriculum than the exercises of the literary hall. The 
mental attrition, the compression, the spur,—all the 
other influences that put on, or take off, or develop charac- 
ter, and modify temper, and cement relationships, are found 
in the Society Halls as they are found nowhere else.” 
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A member of our present Faculty in speaking of the 
two Societies pays them this tribute. ‘The mental disci- 
pline here afforded, and the skill acquired in using the 
knowledge daily gained, is unsurpassed, even unequalled by 
aught the College can afford.” 

Another eminent member of our Faculty takes occasion 
to add his testimony. “I am indebted to the literary asso- 
ciations of Yale, as much as to any other agency, for what- 
ever moulding influence I received in that great institution 
of learning. I feel that these societies are powers where- 
ever they exist, and are among the indispensable means of 
training and culture in our Colleges. They have been 
eminently so here in Princeton, and I trust, that in all time 
to come, we shall see these societies perpetually advancing 
in their power to mould, cultivate, and advance the young 
men who are connected with them.” 

If the opinions of these gentlemen are well founded, if 
the Society does indeed form such an essential part of our 
educational course, if it is really so influential in forming 
the character and disciplining the minds of the members, as 
we are assured by those who are certainly in a position to 
judge rightly, then it follows, as the night the day, that the 
exercises of the Society are worthy the time and attention 
of members. But how can we devote this attention, where 
shall we find this time, is a question not always easily 
answered, and it was in view of this dilemma, that the 
Societies took action in the matter early last spring. 

In order that we may more fully appreciate the answer 
finally vouchsafed to us, we take the liberty of transcribing 
the petition of the joint committee, unanimously approved 
by both Societies on March 15th, 1872. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty :—The undersigned Joint Committee from the 
American Whig and Cliosophic Societies, would, in behalf of those Socie- 
ties, respectfully petition your honorable body that an additional half holi- 


day, each week, be granted, in order to afford the students more time for 
the preparation of the several duties required by their respective Societies. 
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One entire holiday, or two half holidays, during the week, in common 
with nearly all the colleges of our land, has always been held desirable. But 
as the changes of the last few years, and especially the additional require- 
ments in essay writing, have materially lessened the time each student has 
formerly had at his own disposal, making it difficult and often impossible to 
make adequate preparation for the performance of society exercises, an ad- 
ditionat half holiday is now not only desired but is in a manner necessary to 
the well being and efficiency of the societies. 

Feeling assured by statements often made by members of your body, and 
by others officially connected with this institution, that the exercises of the 
Literary Halls are regarded by the College authorities as forming an essential 
part of our educational course, we trust your body will also consider the 
necessarily small and insufficient amount of time that can at present be de- 
voted to these exercises, and will therefore, in accordance with the unani- 
mous desire of the members of both Societies, take steps towards securing 
for them the half holiday as here requested. 

Having waited what was considered a sufficient inter- 
val, and receiving no response from the Faculty, the two 
committees, through their respective chairmen, waited on 
the President of the College, and requested an answer to 
the petition of the Societies. 

They were informed, that the matter had been favorably 
considered by the Faculty, and transmitted to the Board of 
Trustees, and that the latter had decided, they did not see 
their way clear to grant the request of the Societies. They 
did not deem it expedient to grant too many holidays, as the 
students were accustomed to abuse this privilege, by going 
to Trenton and other places, as well as by running up and 
down the streets at night, breaking lamps and causing dis- 
turbance, as on the 22d of February last. 

Other grounds for denying the petition of the Societies 
were not adduced, the Trustees evidently being under the 
impression that the above cogent and potent reasons ought 
to be sufficient to convince any candid mind of the utter 
inanity of the request. An intimation however was kindly 
thrown out, we presume by way of a sop, that an occasional 
holiday would not be altogether inadmissable, as, for 
instance, the 22d of February, broken lamps to the con- 


trary notwithstanding. 
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It is allowed that the holidays already granted are abused 
but by a very small minority of the students, but they hold 
the majority must suffer for the misdoings of the few. Ten 
righteous men would have saved Sodom, but had our Col- 
lege authorities had the management of affairs, the presence 
of ten Sodomites would have been sufficient to have invoked 
the aid of fire and brimstone, in the disciplining of that 
devoted city. 

We would not presume for a moment to take exception 
to the matured judgment of those who are placed in 
authority over us, or to criticise the well considered de- 
cision 

‘* Of those who are older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we,”’ 

but previous to being informed of this decision, we must 
confess, that to our shallow reasonings, the exercises of the 
Literary Halls being recognized as a legitimate part of our 
college education, and it being shown that an additional 
half holiday is necessary for the proper attention to these 
exercises, it seemed not illogically to follow, that it was 
every way just and right that the half holiday should be 
immediately granted. Further, the half holiday being re- 
quested by the Societies ‘‘acting in their capacities as organ- 
ized bodies,” we fear, had it not been for the decision of 
the college authorities, we would never have been able to 
fully appreciate the justice of withholding this holiday, pro- 
fessedly as a punishment for misdoings for which the Socie- 
ties could be in no way responsible. 

But here we leave this subject. We have the decision 
of the Board of Trustees,and we confess it oppresses us. 
In endeavoring to reconcile it to our preconceived notions 
of justice, we feel as did David Copperfield, that “we are 
very young.” We are bound to believe however, that it is 
eminently just and proper. 
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‘** We have but faith ; we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see.”’ 
And though we doubt not, but that it will eventually be- 
come clear to us, as yet we frankly acknowledge we cannot 
quite see it. Parvus JUVENIS. 


TuTors. 


The question of education—its means and its ends— 
is especially a question of this age. Our whole system of 
instruction is changing and ought to change. An honest, 
eandid, thorough revision has done much in the past, and 
bold, fearless thought may yet do more. We are not 
inclined to deify an opinion because of its antiquity, without 
an inquiry into its truth and wisdom. We have seen 
education toiling year by year up the steep mountain path, 
yet ever turned aside to linger on some lesser peak, ever 
kept from the lofty summit by some narrow prejudice, 
some sectarian spirit. To take this toiler by the hand, and 
kindly and proudly to lead this struggler up to the great 
mountain top is the duty, the labor of love of every liberal 
institution in our land. For in our colleges is forming the 
mind, the creative, directing and controlling power of the a 
future; here are devoloping the men, who are to guide the 
blows of thought of an impetuous, rushing age, who are 
to think for a restless, unsettled mind, who are to act for an 
active, energetic people. While to satisfy the demands of 
modern culture some are clamoring for various changes in 
the curriculum of our colleges, and while the greatest 
educational revolutions are in progress in regard to what is 
taught, we venture to suggest the propriety of a yet further 
revision in regard to those who teach. You may purify, 
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sweeten and swell the current of the waters of knowledge, 
but unless you look carefully after the channel through 
which it flows, you cannot speak positively of its life giving 
properties. 

It is thus that we question the place of tutors, as a class, 
in our colleges. We are aware that there are exceptions to 
our coming remarks, and that knowledge has been the 
source of infinite relief to us in our own institution, yet 
the characteristics of the class are by no means doubtful. 
From these characteristics we trust that there shall appear 
some ground for our presumptive questioning in the face of 
constituted authority and revered custom. 

A tutor is the most indefinite personage we know of. 
He is a type of partial progress, an embryonic form of 
what he might and ought to be. He has been a college 
student, and from the labor of his college life he has not 
gone out into the din and conflict of the world beyond and 
learnt its meaning, but quietly folds about him the mantle 
of tutorial dignity, and becomes a teacher. He is ina transi- 
tion state. He is not a man, yet he would do a man’s work. 
He is young and inexperienced, teaching perhaps for the 
first time in his life. He has only a superficial knowledge 
of the department over which as a kind of adjunct he 
presides. He has no dignity, no developed personal power, 
nothing to affect or impress the youthful mind. 

The characteristics of the true teacher, a profound 
knowledge, a faculty for imparting that knowledge, 
zealous love for his labor and the power to charm and 
awaken enthusiasm, are in the distant future for him, and if 
he make teaching his life work, come, if they come at all, 
after long years. 

Moreover the limited number of applicants from whom 
tutors are selected, and the known intellectual character of 
these applicants, the object for which a tutorship is taken, 
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and the short time these positions are usually held, are facts 
which we must not overlook. 

Yet the tutor is a teacher, a responsible instructor for 
thousands of youth in our land. Under his guardian care 
are the Freshmen of our institutions. From his lips fall 
the words that are to kindle the youthful mind, set on fire 
the youthful heart. His are the first seeds sown on the 
tender ground of susceptible, impressible Freshmanity; 
upon his young shoulders rests the grave responsibility of 
moulding the minds of our youth in the most critical period 
of their college lives. And what is the result? The answer 
is too long and too painful. On the threshold of what onght 
to be an earnest life demoralization often ensues, where 
life, energy, purpose and desire could be infused and ought 
to reign supreme. 

Picture a young man from one of the classical schools 
of the country, from Andover, if you please, who had sat 
at the feet of his loved and great teacher for four years, 
who had drunk in inspiration in his presence, and with 
eager anticipations had looked beyond the more confined 
limits of his school days to the boundless possibilities of a 
college life. Throw this active, zealous youth into the cold, 
unsympathizing presence of a college tutor, and mark the 
effect upon the ardor of the boy. He suffers silently, but 
yet he feels. A dream has vanished, a hope is blighted. 
In that chill atmosphere his spirits droop and wither. This 
is no creature of fancy. We speak from personal know- 
ledge—we had almost said from personal experience. How 
many fervent spirits have grown cold, how many warm 
hearts have been chilled by the winter of their Freshman 
days! From these brief remarks we conclude that tutors, 
as a class, have no place in our colleges, that their presence 
and labor there to-day is due simply to a custom handed 
down from the past, the necessity for which no longer 
exists. When there were no classical schools in the land 
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that could give a boy thorongh preparation for the work of 
a college life, then it was necessary for the tutor to train 
and drill the uncouth Freshman, so as to open his way for 
future study; but this necessity is not of the present. 

An objection is, however, raised to our conclusion, and 
the question is asked: How are you to train your profes- 
sors, if you do away with the tutor system? We reply by 
asking whether you can afford to sharpen your tools by 
hacking such costly material. Again, a teacher may pre- 
pare himself in his department, become profoundly its 
master, and develop personal power in many other ways 
than a daily experiment, which is, to say the least, ex- 
tremely critical to our youth in the formative period of 
their lives, and involves more than we may know. 

An institution may advance in material prosperity, 
generous donations may pour in upon it, and the liberality 
of its patrons fill its coffers, new buildings may adorn the 
campus, and the number of students may be doubled, yet 
not until every department has as its head and adjuncts, 
living men, not until each instructor in the institution be a 
power in himself, can a college lay any claim to advance- 
ment. Material prosperity is a mockery, if behind it there 
is not the living soul, the quickening spirit of great and 
good teachers. 
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EDITORIAL. 


“It is the same old Princeton still,’ were the words 
that began the address by the annual orator before the 
Literary Societies a year since. But these words were 
written not within these walls, but in the cramped office of 
a government department, and were penned by their 
author in anticipation of the flood of happy memories that 
would rush back upon him, bring tears to his eyes and 
awake the boyish loves and affections of the good old days, 
as soon as he should tread once more this hallowed ground. 
So understood “ Jt is the same old Princeton still,’ and God 
grant it may ever be to her loving sons, who come up from 
year to year from the dust and din of the world’s conflict, 
to breathe the atmosphere of her quiet shades, and to renew 
the sweetest associations of their lives. But in another 
sense, is it “the same old Princeton still?’ Can we of 
to-day picture the Princeton of three years since? When 
the reality of the present breaks upon us, do we not find it 
hard to form a full picture of the old place as we found it, 
when we first came up as students? Having dwelt in the 
midst of these improvements and these changes from year 
to year, we hardly realize the great strides we have made. 
But he who has gone from us, and comes back to the scene 
of his early study, knows not the old halls, gazes fixedly at 
the new halls, and feels almost a stranger in a strange land. 
The approach to the College from the depot is as a dream 
to him. The Observatory, the new Gymnasium, with 
grounds laid out and walks in the vicinity; Reunion Hall, 
a spacious and imposing dormitory ; West College modern- 
ized, and to him seemingly a new building ; Geological Iall, 
renewed and no longer the gloomy sepulchre of the past; 
the old Museum, endeared by many happy memories, 
gone; yet on its site a new Library, a beautiful monument 
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to the generosity of our truest friend; the front campus 
extended and all the old landmarks gone; Dickinson Hall, 
a massive edifice extending our front and adorning our 
newly enclosed campus; and even beyond, from the midst 
of what he thought must ever be foreign territory to his 
Alma Mater, rises the walls of the Scientific School; all 
telling of a new era, and outwardly proclaiming how old 
Nassau has been “led up, up in the sunlight, the culture 
and the glory of this age.” This to the alumnus is all 
new, and how it transforms the old place? Yet this is but 
the external expression of our advancement, this is simply 
an index of our material prosperity. The appeal for new 
buildings has had hearty and liberal response. But there 
was another appeal made by our President four years ago. 
Speaking of the bracing, stimulating atmosphere of the 
colleges of the Old World, he asked: “ Will our numerous 
friends not join the professors and students in striving to 
create such an atmosphere here in Princeton, where we have 
grand names in the past, and need only like men in the present ; 
by accessions to our apparatus and our library, encourage- 
ments to the students to go on to the higher learning, and 
by the founding of new chairs of literature and science to 
make our College as adapted to these times, as our fore- 
fathers made it suitable to their day ?” 

To this question also there has been a generous answer. 
The patrons of the institution have come forward most 
liberally, and there have been established a great number 
of fellowships, scholarships and prizes, going to advance 
general culture in the institution, and encouraging special 
study in each department; the Library has been per- 
manently and handsomely endowed ; the curriculum of the 
College has been expanded ; new chairs have been founded ; 
new branches have been added; certain studies made 
elective, and the whole course yielded to the demands of 
modern culture. The standard of entrance examinations 
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also has been materially raised, and what was once almost 
a formality has now become a rigid and severe test. The 
number of students has almost doubled, and the intellectual 
and moral tone of the instithtion is healthier and more 
exalted. This answer is full of meaning and magnitude to 
our Alma Mater, but a// that that question involved is not 
yet fully answered. We refer to our professorships and 
their endowments. Above all things we regard it of the 
highest and most vital importance, that each and every 
professorship be liberally and permanently endowed, and that 
“our hard working and underpaid professors should be set 
free from drudgery and worldly anxiety, to give a portion 
of their energy to the furtherance of learning and science.” 
When an eminent scholar is elected to a chair in the insti- 
tution it is painful indeed to offer him a miserable pittance 
as a means of subsistence. Our salaries ought to be 
so large as to command the very best instructors the 
country, and not only the country, but the world affords. 
We want the stimulus of great men in our midst. We want 
an Ajax in each department, and it is mockery to hold out 
as ayearly recompense to aman of liberal culture and intel- 
lectual power the petty income of a professorship in this 
institution. Before the erection of new buildings, before the 
endowment of a library, before the founding of fellowships, 
before any outlay of funds on prizes and scholarships, 
before all these stands this matter of the salaries of pro- 
fessors, for on it largely depends the men who fill our 
chairs, and on these men depend the character of the 
institution. ‘“* What makes Oxford and Cambridge have 
such an influence on those who live within their walls, and 
which is sensibly felt by those who pay them only a pass- 
ing visit?” asks Dr. MecCosh in his inaugural address. 
Than his own answer we can find no better. ‘ The great 
men who have been there, and who still seem to look down 
upon us; the living men, not unworthy of them, and who 
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are pointed out to us, as they walk through the courts.” 
Princeton has had her great names in the past, and has her 
great names to-day, but all her names are not great, and 
until they are, the eloquent appeal of our worthy President 
will not have been fully answered. 

Yes, give us great men as our guardians and teachers, 
give us living, active zealous spirits. Give us men of pur- 
pose, power and enthusiasm, at whose feet we may sit with 
admiration, reverence and Jove, from whose minds, stored 
with all knowledge, we may draw daily food and nourish- 
ment, from whose presence we may catch inspiration, and 
from whose name and living worth the institution may 
gather strength and grow in usefulness. 

In the wake of such a corps of eminent teachers, there 
must follow all that a college could wish. It must grow, 
it must develop, and that developmeut will be from within 
and inevitable, nor can it be checked or suppressed, for 
there is a principle of life operating, there is a power per- 
vading the body collegiate. 


European trips are now no longer confined to the man 
in advanced life, to the general traveler, to the literary man 
of leisure, or to the man of ease and means, but even under- 
graduates, sub-alumni become so weary of the barrenness of 
this Western W orld, and so sickened by the efforts of our in- 
fant civilization, as to fly to the pure and reviving atmosphere 
of the Old World for the summer. Yes, sub-alumni of our 
Alma Mater, after the labor of the year, cross the pond, 
ramble through some of those old English towns, wander 
about the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, go to London, 
that “ Babel worse confounded,” cross the channel, linger 
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in that modern Sodom, the Frenchman’s Paradise and 
national capital, drift up the Rhine, go to Switzerland, 
climb the steep and lofty summits of the Alps, from those 
pure heights drink in inspiration, pluck on some sun- 
blessed precipice, just in the face of the eternal snow and 
glacier, the Alpine flower—that delicate but eloquent re- 
minder of the warm, throbbing bosom of Mother Earth 
below—descend into those valleys, pass dreamy days on the 
margin of those heavenly lakes, then wend their way to the 
eternal city, and 
‘Stand within the Coliseum’s wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome.” 
> * 8 ** till the place 

Becomes religion, and the heart runs o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old, 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.” 

Here our young traveler passes many happy days wrapt 
in a happy throng of fancies, springing from that dust— 
“the throne and grave of empires.” He lingers long and 
fondly in happy communion with the immortal genius of 
that historie land, and leaving the home of modern art, 
and earliest shrine of liberty, turns homeward another 
man, renewed, re-created. Gentle winds waft him to his 
native shore, and the same old dummy brings him back to 
Princeton. But this old town is no longer a congenial, 
abiding home. It is very evident how he feels. How he 
will express himself is a question. If he has been a 
traveler before, he assumes an air of amusing nonchalance, 
and remarks: ‘We have been over the same ground 
before, and seen the same old things. In fact there is nothing 
new to us.”’ If this be his first European tour, he is embar- 
rassed. He could become eloquent, he could quote you 
Byron’s Childe Harold, and numberless products of his 
own day dreams for hours, he could exhaust both you and 
his vocabulary, but the uneasiness on your countenance is 
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a suggestive hint to him, and he forbears, if he is your 
friend. Yet he is uncomfortable. He would pour out his 
soul in your ear, he would have your provokingly withheld 
sympathy, he would arouse your own dormant fancy, he 
would cause your dull imagination to run riot. The daily 
routine of college life sickens him. In this “endless waste 
of arid facts” he suffers, and what to him is most painful, 
must suffer silently. This is a torturous fate for a youth 
so innocent, but we can do nothing for him. With the 
great poet we ask : 

‘* Who can minister to a mind diseased, 


Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written tablets of the brain ?”’ 


Among the reviving influences that seem to be infusing 
new life in our being, Princeton has arisen to a due sense 
of her duty in one more direction, small some may think, 
but to us all important. The formation of a Students’ 
Lecture Association we hail as an awakening, as an 
emphatically expressed desire to mingle with the world, 
and to make the town and the College yet more a channel 
of public thought. There was an organization of this kind 
in the class of ’70, but it failed, and it ought to have failed. 
It existed during its Junior year, and the members of the 
association were confined to that class. Thus being a 
junior class, and by its exclusion of other College mem- 
bers, obtaining no sympathy from the other classes, it fell 
through. It failed, moreover, because it had no suitable 
place in town to hold its lectures, using such a hole, for 
instance, as Mercer Hall. 
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We allude to the existence, the circumstances of the 
existence, and the fate of this organization to silence those 
prophets of evil, who would chant an immediate requiem 
over this, our new born child. We mention this association 
that we might say, “ Their sorrow has been to us know- 
ledge, and their grief has taught us to be wise.” 

Those who had the matter at heart, having thought it 
over carefully and having presented the subject to the 
Faculty and obtained their sanction, called a meeting, to 
which there was a hearty response, whereupon an associa- 
tion was regularly formed, some forty students becoming 
members immediately. 

The present Association is formed upon a broad basis. 
Its members are representative men from each of the 
classes. No personal interests are consulted. The number 
of the Association is so large that no motive of personal 
aggrandizement can operate, or no fear, in case of financial 
disaster, can disturb. 

The Association, moreover, through their executive 
committee, have obtained the use of the Second Presby- 
terian Church for the lecture course. This is the most 
commodious, the most comfortable, and by far the best 
place the Association could have secured. From the list . 
of lecturers now under the consideration of the Association, 
the public may expect a rare lecture course. The most 
eminent lecturers of our country, and these only do the 
Association expect to present to the community. Wendell 
Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, George W. Curtis, Carl 
Schurz, John B. Gough, George MacDonald, Paul Du 
Chaillu, De Witt Talmage, Daniel Dougherty, J. G. Hol- 
land, &c., are names which will fill the lecture room nightly. 

The course will not be less than six, or more than eight 
lectures. Season tickets will be sold, and the whole work- 
ing of the Association will be conducted on a plan that 
promises to give entire satisfaction. It commends itself to 
the support of the institution and community at large. 
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That the Freshmen may realize the blessedness of their 
lot being cast in these later days, and in a generation more 
humane and more considerate of their rights, and that they 
may not complain of the proverbial dignity and lofty bear- 
ing of upper classmen, we copy, by way of contrast with 
existing customs, the following extract from the Laws of 
Harvard College of last century, for the violation of which 
severe punishment (corporeal, and by the tutors generally) 
was inflicted : 


1. No Freshman shall ware his hat in the College yard, except it 
rairs, hails, or snows, he be on horseback, or hath both hands full. 

2. No Freshman shall pass by his Senior without pulling his hat off. 

3. No Freshman shall be saucy to his Senior, er speak to him with 
his hat on. 

4. No Freshman shall laugh in his Senior’s face. 

5. No Freshman shall ask his Senior any impertinent question. 

6. No Freshman shall intrude into his Senior's company. 

7. When a Freshman is sent of an errand, he shall not loiter by the 
way, but shall make haste. 

8 No Freshman, when he is sent of errands, shall go away, except 
he be dismissed, which is known by saying, ‘‘ It is well,’’ ‘“‘ You may 
go,”’ ‘‘I thank you,”’ or the like. 

9. Freshmen are to find the rest of the scholars with b: ts, balls, and 
foot-balls. 

10. No Freshman shall wear his hat in his Senior’s chambers, nor in 
his own, if his Senior be tnere. 

11. When any one knocks at a Freshman’s door, he shall not ask 
who is there, but immediately open the door. 

12. Whena Freshman knocks at a Senior’s door, he shall tell his 
name immediately. 

13. No Freshman shall call his classmate by the name of Freshman. 

14. No Freshman shall lean at prayers, but shall stand upright. 

15. Freshmen are so to carry themselves to there Seniors in all 
respects so as to be in no wise saucy to them, and whoever of the Fresh- 
men shall brake any of these customs shall be severely punished. 


The Class of 76 may well rejoice and be exceeding 
glad that a century earlier did not find them upon the 
threshold of their collegiate life. 
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We hope, however, that the fact that it is not so, will 
not altogether banish that propriety of demeanor, and that 
respectful deference, which all upper class-men regard as 
the sine qua non, and the distinguishing cachet of the ideal 
Freshman. 


By reference to the College Calendar it will be seen 
that there are endowed Fellowships in the departments of 
Mental Science, Classics, Mathematics, Experimental Sci- 
ence, History, and Modern Languages. Yet in the depart- 
ment of English Literature—a department as important as 
any other in the curriculum, pursued longer than any other 
during the college course, opening up the richest fields for 
future study, and to many the most attractive and congen- 
ial of our college studies—the student finds as an incentive 
to higher culture and profounder study, the paltry sum of 
$140.00, as a prize at the end of his course. The very 
statement of this fact is a sufficient plea, and we hope this 
department, in so far as an endowed Fellowship affects it, 
may be immediately raised to the dignity of the other 
departments. There seems to be a passion in these later 
days for men of wealth to give of their worldly goods to 
the advancement of higher learning in our colleges. Here 
is a case eloquently appealing, and we trust it will loosen 
some purse-strings before many days. 

Surely in this land, in this college, with the priceless 
heritage of the English Language, and a literature immor- 
tal as the product of its master minds, we cannot ask long 
for an incentive to high literary effort, to awake enthusi- 
asm, and lead our brightest minds into this rich and 


boundless realm. 
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Olla-pobeiba. 


Kinp Patrrons.—We seat ourselves in this wonderfully capacious 
editorial chair with peculiar sensations. After much reflection we have 
concluded to say as little as possible just here, and no doubt your benedic- 
tion is already ours for so determining. 

Our first duty and pleasure, however, is to extend on behalf of the Lit. 
Board our hearty thanks for the kind and appreciative way in which our last 
effort was received. We desire moreover to congratulate the several 
classes on their having reached a higher round in the upward ascent Of their 
College life. To the new comers we have a most hearty welcome to extend, 
and a ‘‘ most living word’’ to drop into their ears. We cordially invite you 
to subscribe for the Lit, and to write for the Lrr. You will then have the 
proud consciousness of having done your all towards the literary and intel- 
lectual development of the sons of your Alma Mater, and the thought will 
sweeten your slumbers. 





It is our painful duty to chronicle the death of F. W. Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, a member of the class of ’'75. He had been a member of College but 
one year, but had become endeared to all who knew him as a youth of high 
purpose, true manly spirit, and generous loving nature. A sincere and 
devoted Christian he won his way to the hearts of his fellows, where he 
shall ever have an enduring home. 

The following resolutions were passed by Clio Hall and the class of ’75: 

Wuereas, It has pleased God in his all-wise providence to remove by 
death from our midst our active fellow member, Mr. F. W. Smith, of 


Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That we recognize the hand of God in this our affliction, and 
pon Senay to His will, while we feel deeply this our loss of a faithful 
srother. 

Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Smith we have sustained the loss of 
a talented and esteemed friend, whose course we had every reason to hope 
would have added dignity to the Hall and honor to himself. 
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Resolved, That we extend to the family of the deceased our sincerest 
sympathy in this their bereavement, and 
tesolved, That the Hall be draped in mourning for the usual number 
of thirty days, and that a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Presby- 
terian and Nassav Lit. MaGazinxe for publication. 
James H. Lioyp, 
J. P. K. Bryans, 
I. H. Conprr, 
Committee. 


At the meeting of the class of '75, held on September 14, 1872, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, It hath pleased Almighty God, in His inscrutable providence, 
to invade by death the Class of 1875, and unexpectedly to remove from our 
midst our beloved classmate, Franklin Whitall Smith: therefore, 

Resolved, That we deem it highly proper in our official capacity as a 
class to recognize this painful occurrence, that this providence of God may 
teach us the frailty of our common humanity, as well as to pay the proper 
respect to our excellent classmate. 

Resolved, ‘That we bow with reverent submission to this bereavement, 
in the exercise of the conviction that our Heavenly Father can neither err 
nor be unkind. 

Resolved, That we tender the relatives and friends of the deceased our 
deepest sympathies and condolence, and pray that He who ‘‘ tempers the 
winds to the shorn lamb *’ may grant unto them such inspiration of grace 
as will enable them to say: ‘“The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ 

ReXolved, That, as an expression of our feeling, the class wear the 
customary badge of mourning for the space of thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above be sent to the family of the deceased, 
and also be published in the Presbyterian, the Nassav Lir., and the Prince- 


tonian. 
W. H. Burry, 
W. H. Ever, 
C. M. Fiemine, 
Committee. 


‘- 
‘ 


Princeton, N. J., Sept. 14, 1872. 





Commencement.—-The College celebrated its 125th Annual Commence- 
ment last June. The occasion was most memorable, and the interest 
that gathered round it evinced the growing affection on the part of the 
Alumni for their Alma Mater. and was full of promise for the future. The 
graduating class was the first that had passed through the whole course since 
Pres. McCosh’s inauguration. The fact also that it was the largest class that 
has ever graduated from the institution, made the occasion one of peculiar 
interest. 

The exercises of the week began on Sunday, June 23d, with the Bacca- 
laureate Sermon of Pres. McCosh, in the First Presbyterian Church. A 
large audience completely packed the church, both on the main floors and 
galleries. It comprised the Faculty and Students of the College and a large 
concourse of strangers. Dr. McCosh delivered a discourse on the passages 
Habakkuk II: 4, ‘‘The just shall live by faith; and Titus II: 1, ‘‘ Speak 
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thou the things that become sound doctrine." The effort was profoundly 
able and a deep impression was made. The latter part of the discourse was’ 
mingled with wise and feeling words of counsel, and a farewell that touched 
all hearts. 

Monday was Class Day. Early in the day a steady tide was pouring in 
from the cities and by noon Princeton was well filled. At half past one the 
procession formed at the College Chapel, and headed by Pres. McCosh 
marched to the First Presbyterian Church, where a brilliant audience awaited 
the exercises. Hundreds were unable to secure seats, but waited quietly in 
the campus for the outdoor exercises. 

After the class had been fully seated in the church and quiet was restored, 
Dr. McCosh made a little address, one of those happy, well timed little 
speeches of his, that set every body in a good humor and dissipated all re- 
straint. 

Mr. Woods of Va., the Master of Ceremonies, then delivered a short ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the class, and introduced the Class Orator, 
Mr. Jno. D. Davis, of St. Louis. Mr. Davis’ effort was highly credita- 
ble, and received the compliment of being afterwards referred to at the 
Alumni dinner by one of our oldest and most esteemed graduates, Gov. 
Bradford of Maryland. 

The Class Poet, Mr. Decker, of New Jersey, was next introduced and 
recited the Class Poem. ‘The Class History, from the graphic pen of Mr. 
Karl Kase, came next. It was very entertaining aud kept the audience in a 
continual state of merriment, with occasional uncontrollable outbursts. He 
sat down amid the heartiest applause of the audience. The Class Ode, com- 
posed by Mr. Kase, was then sung, after which the exercises in the church 
were closed with a benediction. After these church exercises the Class 
formed in procession and marched to the new Library to plant its ivy, and 
hear the ‘Ivy Oration,”’ delivered by Mr. Dewart of Pennsylvania. 

After this oration, the Library was the next point of interest when Mr. 
W. Shortt of North Carolina delivered the ‘‘Library Oration,’’ and presented 
to the College, on behalf of his class, a complete and handsomely bound 
copy of Dickens’ works. Prof. Cameron, the Librarian, received the 
volumes and responded on behalf of the College. 

In the meanwhile the back campus was rapidly filling up, and all seats 
and standing room within fifty yards of the old cannon of '76 were occupied. 
At the cannon was to be delivered the ‘* Presentation Speech,”’ one of the 
features of our Class Day exercises. But the heavens that had grown 
blacker and more threatening every moment, suddenly opened their windows 
and large saucy rain drops began to fall. Then there was a rush such as 
these old walls have never seen in the days that are gone. The church was 
announced as the place of holding the further exercises, and thither poured 
the eager, rushing tide of humanity, over fences, under fences, through 
fences, ladies and all. Dr. McCosh's chain fence was successively gone 
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over, under and through, and several times the attempt by the nimble fair 
resulted rather unfortunately, some being on both sides of the fence at once. 
After one or two fainting fits, and a good deal of excitement and unnecessary 
haste on the part of the ladies, the church was packed and the audience listened 
for the space of three-quarters of an hour to the remarks of the speaker, 
who was no other than Mr. James Little Wilson. 

This closed the class day exercises proper. In the evening the usual 
promenade concert was given by the Senior Class. The evening was a 
beautiful one, and the occasion a perfect success. ‘The campus, front and 
back, was brilliantly illuminated and the music was good. The assembly 
was a bright one, and this part of their class day will bring back many 
happy memories to the departed Seniors. 

Of class day as a whole we cannot say it was a success. The class, which 
was a remarkably fine one, was not represented on that day. In our opinion 
it erred in its election. It adopted as a principle ‘‘ spoils must be divided,” 
and those members of the class who had been recipients of honors for 
speaking, either from the Literary Societies or the College, were excluded 
in its election. The result (sadly for them) was before us last class day, 
and we hope it will be a warning to coming classes. 

During the evening the Sophomores, in long and ghostly procession, 
wended their way into the campus, and after much airing of a vague voca 
bulary, proceeded to burn in truly classic style the remains of Homer, 
#schylus and Demosthenes, (the supposition being that after one year’s 
intimate acquaintance with these classical personages they found life extinct. ) 
The whole performance was the best thing of the kind we have seen since 
our connection with the institution, and reflects great credit upon its origina- 
tors and managers. The speeches were all good, and the procession, for its 
kind, was imposing. The transparencies were the only things we objected 
to, being too severely personal, as we thought. 

On Tuesday morning we awoke to gloom, rain and almost disappointment. 
The rain poured in torrents in the early morning, but the visitors were too 
enthusiastic to be foiled in their plans by the weather. The Gymnastic 
Exhibition at 8} a. M., drew a densely crowded house notwithstanding the 
storm of rain. ‘The exercises were very interesting and occupied nearly two 
hours. The gymnasts did themselves justice and reflected credit upon the 
institution. Immediately after this exhibition, about 10} a. M., a procession, 
composed of the Governor of the State. President of College, Trustees and 
students, formed at the College Chapel, and, headed by the orator of the 
day, Hon. F. T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, escorted by representatives 
of the Literary Societies, marched to the church, where, before the two 
Literary Societies and an intelligent and appreciative audience, Mr. Freling- 
huysen delivered an oration, of which we will attempt no criticism or outline. 
Appropriate, chaste, elaborate, impressive, evincing rare culture, with 
passages of pure and fascinating eloquence, was the universal remark. 
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After the conclusion of the oration the Cliosophic and American Whig 
Societies held their annual meetings in their respective halls. At half-past 
four o’clock the Alumni Association held its annual meetiug at the College 
chapel. The venerable ex-President, John Maclean, D.D., presided, and 
made an interesting address, full of pleasing reminiscences and historical 
statements relating to the College. The classes were then called upon 
separately and brief speeches were made in response by a number of 
graduates. 

The subject of a more liberal endowment of the chairs in the several 
departmerts of the institution occupied the attention of the Association, 
and resulted in the following resolutions : 

Resolved, 1. That we heartily approve of the effort which has been 
recently undertaken by President MceCosh and ex-President Maclean to raise 
a fund which will justify the Trustees in paying a reasonable salary to the 
professors, and that we rejoice in the progress already made towards 
obtaining it. 

Resolved, 2. That we are greatly pleased that our fellow Alumni of Balti- 
more and vicinity have resolved to attempt to collect ten thousand dollars 
for this purpose before the first of November. 

Resolved, 3. That we will do our utmost to raise the remaining five 
thousand dollars, which we understand to be the sum necessary to fulfil the 
conditions requisite for securing from other parties what is needed to make 
up the entire amount required for this purpose. 

A committee of five Alumni, viz., the Rev. W. E. Schenck, D.D., of 
Philadelphia; William J. Magie, Esq., of Elizabeth, New Jersey; Thomas 
N. McCarter, Esq., of New Jersey; the Rev. James M. Crowell, D.D.. of 
Philadelphia; and Jonathan Edwards, Esq., of New York city, was 
appointed to carry into effect the third of these resolutions. 

On Tuesday night the Junior Orator exhibition came off in the Second 
Presbyterian Church. The interest manifested in the occasion was more 
than usual for two reasons. The first was the inauguration of a new system. 
Under the old management, each contestant wore his Hall colors, and the 
custom of dividing the prizes equally between the societies had become almost 
established. This, of course, created much dissatisfaction, and the incen- 
tive of a fair decision was lost to the contestants. To correct this growing 
evil, the Societies, after a conference last spring, agreed that no orator 
should appear on the stage with any distinctive Hall badge, and that the 
order of the speakers should be determined by lot. This insured a decision 
unbiassed, and based only on individual merit. Another fact that attached 
great importance to the occasion was the offering for the first time of the 
Stinnecke Prize of $100, for the best written and spoken oration. This was 
to be awarded by a committee distinct from that which awards the Trustee 
Medals, and was to be given without any relation to the decision of that 
committee. 

Although the rain poured in torrents, there was a large and brilliant 
audience. The most perfect order was preserved, the music excellent and 
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well selected, and the whole exhibition was spoken of by our President as 
the best he had witnessed since his connection with the Colleze. 
The competitors and the subjects of their orations were as follows : 


Herman H. North, Pa., (Whig). 


J.P. Kennedy Bryan, S. C., (Clio), 


A. Bissell, N. Y.. (Whig), 


George Howard Duffield, N. J., (Clio), 


Josiah R. Adams, Pa., (Whig), 


James H. Cowen, Oo., (Whig), 


Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., N. Y., (Clio), 


S. J. McPherson, N. Y., (Clio), 


** Burns."’ 


‘The Greatness and Weakness 


of Hamilton.”’ 
** An evil; its remedy.”’ 
** Milton’s Prayer.”’ 
** Symbols of Thought.’ 
** Our Defense.”’ 
‘The Heart’s Answer to 
Materialism.”’ 
** Radicalism.”’ 


The Committee on Stinnecke Prize awarded it to Mr. S. J. McPherson, 
The Committee to award the Trustee Medals rendered their decision as 
follows : 


of the usual nature. 
in the church. 


Josiah R. Adams, 
George Howard Duffield, 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., 
J. P. Kennedy Bryan, 


First Medal. 
Second Medal. 
Third Medal. 
Fourth Medal. 


Wednesday was Commencement Day proper. Again it rained, the day 
opening with a slow drizzle, but clearing off by noon. The exercises were 


The Orations by the Senior Class began at 9 A. M. 


The following were the appointments for the Commencement Stage : 


Leigh Richmond Smith, Ala., 
James Adair Lyon, Miss., 
Richmoad Pearson, N. C., 
John Crawford, Del., 

Henry Nevius Van Dyke, N. J., 
Cornelius Suydam Scott, Ky., 
Melbert Brinkerhoff Cary, Wis., 
John Clarence Lane, Md., 
Walter Reuben Frame, IIL, 
George Augustus Blake, N. J., 
Samuel Evans Ewing, Pa., 
Arthur William Allen, Mo. 
John Elihu Woodruff, N. J. 
John Melick Van Dyke, N. J. 
Frederick Beal DuVal, Md. 
Oliver Roland, Pa. 

John Murray, II. 

Bayard Stockton, N. J. 
Jonathan Ritchie Smith, Md. 
Solomon Warner Curtiss, N. Y. 


Archibald Alexander Murphy, Pa. 


Henry Martin Ogden, Wis. 
Davison Decker, N. J. 
Addison Atwater, N. J. 
Charles Seth Lane, Md. 


Latin Salutatory. 

English Salutatory. 
Valedictory. 
Philosophical Oration. 
Classical (Greek) Oration. 
Metaphysical Oration. 
Physical Oration. 
Rhetorical Oration. 
Mathematical Oration. 
Political Science Oration. 
Classical Oration. 
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Hamilton Murray, N. Y., German Oration. 
Chester Paul Murray, O. 
Tobias Walter Johnson, Miss. 
Newell Woolsey Wells, N. Y. 
George Wilson, Pa. 
John David Davis, Mo. 
Edward Quinton Keasby, N. J., Master's Oration. 

After the Orations President McCosh announced that ninety-two students 
graduated that day, the largest number by far ever graduating from Prince- 
ton Col‘ege in one class. 

A large number also received the degree of A. M. The following hono- 
rary degrees were also conferred : 

LL.D. upon Park Godwin, Esq., of New York. D.D. upon the Rev. 
Thomas Murphy, of Philadelphia. A.M. upon Thomas C. Bates, Jr., C. H. 
West and Andrew Kirkpatrick. 

Amidst vociferous cheering the President announced the results of com- 
petitive examinations and contests for Fellowships, Prizes, &c. 

Pres. MeCosh announced that the college had received during the year a 
variety of benefactions, large and small, among which was a gift of $100,000 
from Henry C. Marquand, Esq., for purposes not definitely determined. 
But the enthusiasm burst the bounds of all control when Dr. MeCosh further 
announced a new gift of $200,000 from Jno. C. Green, Esq., of New York, 
making overa half million of dollars he has given to the College within the 
last four years. The entire audience rose to their feet amid a wild storm of 
applause, and the students tonched by the unbounded liberality of our gener- 
ous benefactor, gave three deafening cheers, winding up with the character- 
istic Nassau rocket. 

It was stated that of this gift $100,000 is to be used in the erection of 
buildings for a scientific school, and the other $100,000 in the endowment of 
the same. 

After prayer by Rev. Chas. Hodge, D.D., the assemblage dispersed. 

The Alumni dinner took place at half past two in the afternoon, Dr. 
MecCosh sitting at the head of the table. The occasion was notable for the 
presence of distinguished Alumni and visitors. Dr. Henry, formerly of our 
Faculty, now of the Smithsonian Institute, responded to the scientific toast ; 
Gov. Bradford of Md.. for the legal profession, delivering a very feeling and 
eloquent speech ; Mr. Godkin, editor of The Nation, for the press, and many 
others in regular order, until those seated in the high posts of honor were 
emptied of a few or all of their thoughts. 

Thus ended the 125th Annual Commencement of the College of New 
Jersey. 

The following is the result of the Competitive Examinations for Prizes 
and Fellowships. 

Mental Science Fellowship ($600), L. R. Smith, Ala. 
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Mathematical Fellowship $600), J. A. Lyon, Miss. 

Classical Fellowship (3600), W. R. Martin, China. 

Experimental Science Fellowship ($600), Albert Williams, Cal. 
Boudinot Historical Fellowship ($250), James F. Riggs, Turkey. 
Boudinot Modern Language Fellowship ($250), J. H. Scribner, N. J. 
English Literature Prize ($200), Davison Decker, N. J. 


: ‘ ( F. B. DuVal, Md. 
Potts Bible Prizes, \ Arthur N. Bruen, N. J. 


The result of the Junior Orator contest in the Junior Class we have already 
given. The following were the further awards : 
Thomson First Honor Prize ($200), J. P. K. Bryan, S. C. 
Dickinson Essay Prize ($60), George S. Burroughs, Pa. 
The Mathematical Prize ($80) in the Sophomore Class, was awarded to 
G. H. Ferris, of Michigan. 


ImprovemENts. —Princeton wore a far different aspect upon our return, 
than when sadly we left those old shades last June. Coming up from the 
depot West Coliege looms up before us, a new edifice, transformed, towering 
amid our out-posts, and elevated and adorned by a French roof. Twelve 
thousand dollars expended by the Trustees upon this time honored dormi 
tory has re-created it, made it modern, gnd attractive, and to us the hand- 
somest building in the back campus. Besides the addition of another story, 
the building has been thoroughly overhauled within and without. New win- 
dow sills and doors have been put in. Six new windows have been cut in 
the south face of the building, making the end rooms most desirable. Gas 
has been run throughout ‘the building and the walls and ceilings replastered 
and white finished. The repairs were all done during the summer vacation, 
and the rooms were ready for the occupants upon their return at the begin- 
ning of the College year. We hope that East College may be treated with 
the same consideration next summer. 

North College has also been under the hand of the plasterer. The tower 
has been replastered, and chimneys remodeled. The College bell has also 
undergone repair. A new clapper, of some material let it be known, that 
ean neither be filed, melted, fused, or in any way so affected as to be de 
tached from the old bell, has been put in. The midnight marauders who 
stole the clapper last session will have quite a nut to crack, when they pio- 
pound the question ‘* How shall we take the present clapper ?”’ 

Dickinson Hall also has not been overlooked. The building has been 
painted and the walls and ceilings renewed throughout. The passage-ways 
present a very neat appearance, the wood work being beautifully varnished 
and the walls painted with a most delicate tint. 

The Gymnasium has been the object of no little attention in the midst of 
this renewing influence. The floors of the building have been oiled through- 
out, the bowling alleys have been put in complete order and everything pre- 
sents a cheerful, bright appearance. 
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Tue New Lisrary.—-The new library, another monument to the unbounded 
liberality of our benefactor, John C. Green, Esq., of New York, is being 
rapidly completed. We left its walls creeping up with the slow and mono- 
tonous progress, that stone work involves, but on our return after the long 
vacation the beauty of the plan, and grace and symmetry of the building 
immediately broke upon our pleased vision. We attempt no description of 
the building. One must see it for himself. What it is to our campus in the 
way of adornment is fully attested by the fixed and happy gaze of Freshmen, 
the smile that breaks upon the Sophomsre’s face in his beholding, the ap- 
proving nod of the Junior, and the lofty and serene aspect of perfect satis- 
faction that sits on Senior countenances. The building is now roofed in and 
the inside work commenced. By next Commencement every thing is to be 
finished and the library completed. filled with the books of the present 
library and a valuable and daily increasing addition. We shall then want, 
and we suppose the want will be met as soon as the library is ready, a libra- 
rian, unencumbered with the burden of professorial labors, who can devote 
his whole time to the library. With our library donation fund yielding three 
thousand a year, this department of our College is on a secure basis, and 
when the present improvements in the way of building are completed, and 
the pressing want of a librarian is met, we shall have entered upon a new era. 


Scientiric Scnoot.—The Scientific School, founded by the late gift of 
$200,000 by Jno. C. Green, Esq., of New York, is a matter of great interes, 
to the College. One hundred thousand dollars is given for the erection of a 
suitable building. The remaining one hundred thousand goes to the endow- 
ment of three professorships. The ground has already been cleared and 
the foundation of the building is already being laid. The site chosen is to 
the northeast of Dickinson Hall. The building is to face west, to be three 
stories high, with a tower on the southwest corner. This tower will rise to 
the height of one hundred and forty feet, and will accordingly overlook all 
our buildings. The front of the building is to be one hundred and twenty 
feet. A buttress runs back on the northeast corner to within fifty feet of 
Washington street. The architect is Mr. Potter, of New York, the gentle- 
man who designed our beautiful library building. The cost of erection is to 
be $80,000. Of the $100,000 given for the building. the Trustees voted to 
reserve $25,000 to purchase instruments and specimens for the school. The 
remaining $75,000, carrying interest, will at the end of the year be sufficient 
to pay for the erection of the building. It is possible that the professors for 
this school may be elected in December next, in order that they may im- 
mediately go to work and organize their respective departments. It is the 
expectation of the college authorities to open the school in September, 1873, 
The plan of the School is as yet not known. It will be determined upo n 
after the most careful consideration. With this part of our course enlarged 
and dignified, and made so prominent in our institution, as this age of scien- 
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tific culture and research demands that it should be, Princeton will be able 
to offer advantages unsurpassed by any institution in the land. And with 
this new building to adorn our campus and complete our quadrangle, and 
almost exhaust this immense square, we will have a campus extending its 
limits farther than any in the country, and presenting a row of buildings 
well grouped and symmetrical in their arrangement. With a departed and 
venerated classmate we exclaim: ‘ Verily we live in a progressive age!” 


Re.iciovs Interests.—For the past five weeks there has been deep feel- 
ing in the college, especially in the Junior Class. Six members of that class 
have lately made a public profession of Christianity, and the good work seems 
not to rest here. The class prayer meetings and those of the Philadelphian 
Society are well attended, and the greatest interest is manifested. The 
Christians of the college take heart at this gracious work of God's holy 
spirit, and are looking earnestly and prayerfully for a yet richer blessing. No 
religious excitement prevails, yet we believe that there is the deepest feeling 
silently at work in our midst, and its manifestation will yet be had in more 
precious and abundant measure. 


Dr. Hoce.—This eminent southern minister of Richmond, Va., preached 
in the College Chapel on the 29th of September, and again in the evening in 
the First Presbyterian Church. Both sermons were masterpieces of pulpit 
eloquence. That of the morning before a full Chapel was simple, natural, 
powerful, based on the broad principles of gospel truth. The power of pathos 
that Dr. Hoge possesses, touched all hearts. The sermon of the evening 
was even more masterly than the effort of the morning, (if we may compare 
them at all, for they were so different in style and adaptation as to hardly 
allow comparison), and was in vindication of the nobleness and magnanimity 
of repentance. We can never forget the eloquent pleading and the impas- 
sioned utterance that marked this sermon. The meaning and magnitude of 
the truth kindled his heart, and from his lips fell words that linger yet 
cherished in many a memory, and blessed we know by that God who gave 
him his power and whose messenger he is. 


Crass Puorocrarner.—The Senior Class at a meeting lately held almost 
unanimously elected Mr. Howell, of New York, as their Photographer. The 
class through their committee made a formal contract with Mr. Howell, the 
terms of which are as follows. The class were required to raise five hundred 
dollars and pay the same to Mr. Howell within ten days after his election as 
class photographer. Mr. Howell was to furnish pictures at the following 
. prices. Cartes at twenty-five dollars per hundred; Imperials at forty dollars 
per hundred ; Views at fifty dollars per hundred; Groups at seventy-five 
dollars per hundred ; Class Groups of a large size, at five dollars each ; Class 
Groups of a common size, at two dollars and fifty cents each: Albums con- 
taining one hundred and thirty-five pictures, (either Imperials, Views of 
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Groups as those ordering may prefer), at sixty-two dollars each. Mr. Howell 
guarantecs by the contract that all the pictures furnished shall be of his best 
workmanship, and that all pictures of the Senior Class, whether of individuals, 
private groups, or class groups, shall be taken by himself personally, and 
moreover that the members of the Senior Class may sit until they obtain 
proofs that are satisfactory. He also agrees to furnish a sample book con- 
taining all the pictures, views and groups taken, from which the class may fill 
out theirorders. And finally, Mr. Howell promises to make a general delivery 
of all pictures on March Ist, 1873. If this latter condition is not complied 
with, by the terms of the contract he forfeits twenty per cent. on the gross 
amount of each bill. The contract has been drawn up and formally signed. 
The class has raised and paid down the five hundred dollars, required by the 
contract, and Mr. Howell has erected a building for his use back of East 
College, and is at work with the Senior Class. Mr. Howell's work hay 
always been satisfactory to the College. but if he delivers his pictures on the 
Ist day of March we will consider ourselves particularly fortunate. 

BoatinG IntTeRests.—Since the first apperance of Princeton in a rowing 
regatta, which hopeful event occurred last June, there has been an increased 
interest in boating circles. So much so, that the old boating organization of 
last year formally dissolved at the close of last session, intending to form a 
new association based on a broader plan, and one more likely to insure the 
support of the institution at large. In accordance with this design during 
the first week of the session, flaming posters announced a meeting to be held 
on September 18th, 1872, in Geological Hall. In response to this call there 
assembled at the time and place aforesaid about sixty students. Of this 
number °73 and '74 constituted four-fifths. A few Sophomores anda sprink- 
ling of Freshmen made up the remainder. Mr. Bayan of °73, was called to 
the chair, and Mr. Williamson of ‘74 was requested to act as Secretary. 
After a few remarks from the chair, the business of the meeting was called 
for, Mr. Marquand of '74 offered a constitution and by-laws for the govern- 
of the club, which upon motion was adopted. 

The club then proceeded to an election of officers, the result of which 
was as follows : 


J. R. Adams, °73, President. 

78, Vice President. 

75, Secretary. 
J. P. K. Bryan, '73, Treasurer. 
Aathur Pell, °73, Commodore. 
DeLancey Nicoll, 74, Vice Commodore. 
Allen Marquand, ‘74, Director. 


Several gentlemen then took the floor in order, and spoke upon present 
needs and futher prospects, after which there being no further business the 
meeting adjourned subject to the call of the President. As an initiatory 
meeting, those having at heart the boating interests of the College, regarded 
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it a decided success. As soon as a thorough and permanent organization can 
be effected, we shail move right to the front in this noblest of sports. Prince- 
ton is unfortunate in being so unfavorably situated as regards water. The 
raging canal is the only boating place within walking distance, and this is so 
narrow and so blockaded at times by canal boats, as to dampen the ardor of 
the most enthusiastic of boatmen. We are determined however to surmount 
these difficulties of situation, and the muscle and activity, which does 
honor to our Gymnasium, and which has hitherto been crowned with laurels 
at bat, now moves tg the var. And if the past speaks at all, and the enthu- 
siasm of the present means anything, we expect ‘‘ our boys”’ to do credit to 
the institution in this untried field. 

We hope to be represented in the College Regatta next summer. The 
result of the race last July ought to encourage us. The victory of Amherst 
was against fearful odds, they being obliged to walk four miles to row. 
For the sake of those interested in boating news, we copy the Amherst Stu- 
dent's account of the race, as being the most accurate of press accounts, 
which have been as varied as they were numerous. 

At 11.05 the gun calling in line the crews for the University Race was 
fired. In about twenty minutes the crews were in line, Amherst having the 
position nearest the East or Springfield shore, Williams second, Yale third, 
Bowdoin fourth, Harvard fifth, and the *‘Aggices"’ in toward the West bank. 
The signal to start was given at 11.35 by Capt Babcock, who, instead of firing 
a gun, as had been announced, sang out, ‘‘ Are you ready’?’’ ‘* No,”’ came 
from Williams, but not hearing it he added ‘*Go.’* Williams did not start 
and the others were called back. Then ensued a tiresome interval of back- 
ing and filling, and it was not until five minutes of noon that the crews 
finally got away. Bowdoin first gained the lead, pulling at 46 a minute- 
Harvard and Aggies followed close, pulling 42. Amherst started at a stroke 
of 42 to the minute, which she kept up till she took Williams’ water within 
half a mile. Williams had passed Yale, so that Amherst was now fourth, 
and pulled across into Yale's water, but the boats were well together and at 
the end of the first half passed an observer in seven seconds. Tke first mile 
passed, Amherst lapped the Bowdoins half a length, Harvard at this time 
being nearly abreast on the othe side, Aggies a little in the rear, Williams 
fifth and Yale sixth. 

Negley settled to a long, strong stroke of 39 or 40 to the minute, and 
then followed the sternest, stoutest pulling of the race. For three-quarters 
of a mile the boats of Amherst and Bowdoin hung together, Harvard all the 
while working steadily, hoping that the Bowdoins and the Amhersts would 
tire each other out. But Negley’s deliberate, strong, even stroke told 
against the quicker one of the Bowdoins. Slowly and by short inches, our 
men gained. Again and again the Bowdoin captain called for a spurt, but 
the boys in white could not shake them off. Amberst was gaining surely, and 
when the crews came nearly opposite the Amherst boat, Negley, being even 
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with the bow of the Bowdoins, felt sure of his ground, and called out, ‘‘Now, 
boys, we'll take that long, strong stroke, and we'll take Bowdoin's water.”’ 
Suiting the action to the word, he quickened from 40 to 42. Our crew an- 
swered with their mightiest efforts. The boat fairly quivered and seemed 
actually to leap from the water —on the stake boat, a mile and a half away, 
men say that they could see her bottom for half the length—and Negley’s 
promise was fulfilled as Brewer shot the shell into Bowdoin’s water. Said 
Biglin of this part of the race: ‘‘ I never see’d prettier rowing than that." 
Says Negley ‘: If ever man deserved credit, Brewer does for the way he put 
us around the Bowdoins. Their repeated cries of ‘ Don’t foul us, Amherst,’ 
didn’t drive him over to the other side of the river. Nota bitofit. He never 
veered an inch, except when they veered, and as we shot into their water an 
oar would have linked the boats.”’ 

Bowdoin now fell behind, and Harvard pushed Amherst wickedly for the 
lead. As Amherst took the lead ‘‘ Bene”’ said ‘‘ we’vegot 'em,’’ and Brown 
was heard to murmur something about ‘‘ them cups,’’ but a spurt on the part 
of Harvard produced silence. After passing Bowdoin the Amhersts settled 
to about 40 and did not again quicken, except once when pressed by Har- 
vard, and again on the ‘‘ home spurt.” 

At the end of the second mile, Amherst was leading all the crews by a 
length, followed by Harvard second, Bowdoin third, Aggies fourth, Williams 
fifth, and Yale sixth. After once the Amhersts led them all, Harvard never 
lapped them, though their magnificent spurts at times diminished the lead. 
All eyes were now upon the two leading crews, Amherst pulling steadily, 
surely, and Harvard spurting viciously, bravely, vainly. On they came, down 
the third mile, till they were within about a quarter of a mile of the finish, 
when Negley set them the stroke for the ‘‘ home spurt."’ and at the rate of 
44 to the minute, Amherst crossed the line; leading Harvard by eight lengths, 
and winning in the unexampled time of 16.32 4-5 

The following is the time :— 


Amherst, - - - - - 16.32 4-5 
Harvard, - - - - : 16.57 
Agricultural, - - - - 17.10 
Bowdoin, - - - - - 17.31 
Williams, - - . - 17.59 
Yale, - - . : - - 18.13 


Anotuer Wonper.—A negro man has lately been exhibiting himself to the 
amazement of the physicians and students in our midst. This negro is a 
man of middle height, has square shoulders, is thick set and well formed, 
and enjoys the very best of health. Yet he is queerly put together inside, 
and what he does is astonishing and inexplicable. He went through his per- 
formaunces in the Chemical Room in the presence of Rev. Dr. Hodge, Dr. 
Schanck and a number of College Students. He moved his heart from its 
place in the left side of the thorax, first to the left and lower side, then to 
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the right and lower side of the abdominal viscera, then up to the right side 
or the thoracic cavity, and finally back to its normal place. The whereabouts 
of the heart was manifest by the beating, and when in the abdominal region 
by both the beating and projection of the organ. 

This negro moreover could stop the beating of his heart for two minutes. 
He seemed also to have a second set of ribs inside of his other ribs, which 
he could let down at pleasure, so as to encase the upper part of the abdomen. 
These ribs were very hard and felt like the other ribs. To let down this 
second set of ribs and to effect the marvelous change of place of his vital 
organ, he worked his abdominal mascles violently, exhibiting an amazing 
control over them. All this we saw with our own eyes. Fearing lest the 
darkey would suddenly turu himself inside out, we left. For particulars we 
refer you to Dr. Schanck. 


Base Batu.—The same enthusiasm that has ever characterized old 
Nassau in the Base Ball world prevails to day. During the Fall season 
there have been a number of very interesting class matches occurring 
almost daily. We have played the Seminary nine several times, and met 
the Rutgers University nine on the field. 


The score of the latter game played September 28, is as follows : 


UnIversiry. RvutGErs. 

oO. R. L. B. oOo RL. B. 
Pell, P., 160 Adrian, 2 B., 4. oF 
Williamson, 3 B., 43 0 Fisher, L. F . 2-3 
Fredericks, 2 B., 065 2 Kip, S. S.. 5 10 
Bruyere, 1 B., 42 1 Hendrickson, R. F.. ee 
Lawrence, S&S. S., 41 1 Ross, C. F., 411 
Paton, C. F., 8 1 2- Lillies, C., $8 1 1 
Davis, C., S23 Van Elten, 18B., 40 1 
Wilson, J., L. F., 6 0 1 Slade, 3 B., 38 2 0 
Walker, R. F 23 0 Fuller, P., 240 

27 23 8 27 16 7 


Innings, 1234567849. 
University, 40941301 3- 23%. 
Rutgers, 20522003 2—16. 
Umpire—A. C. Crawford, '74. 


The several classes have been playing for the championship during the 
season, and the final game was reached on October 23d. The game was 
between "73 and '74, and the excitement was intense, both sides heing confi- 
dent. Each nine had won a game from the other, and were very closely 
matched. After a beautiful game of nine innings, sternly fought on both 
sides, '73 were victorious. The following is the score: 
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"78. "74 
oO. RL. B. oO RL. B. 
Pell, 2 B., ee Crawford, 1B., 401 
North, 1 B., 411 Beach, P., 410 
Fredericks, | 3 2 1 Williamson, 2 B., 3 20 
Lawrence, 8. S., 402 Bruyere, C., 3:34 
Marvel, R. F., 21 8 Cooke, R. F., oe 
Ellis, L. F., 420 Van Deventer, 3 B., $ i 2 
Davis, C., 221 Nicoll, C. F., 410 
Wilson, J.. C. F., 8 20 Paton, S. S., 3 1 0 
McGough, T., 3 B., 2 3 0 Walker, L. F., 3801 
fe 2715 9 2710 6 
Innings, 123456789. 
"78, 01250012 3—15. 
"74 04101020 2-10. 


Umpire—N, W. Wells, Seminary B. B. C. 

The other match games of interest played thus far is as follows : 
September 18—’73 vs. ’75, 15 to 2 in favor '73. 

September 21— University vs. Seminary, 25 to 11 in favor University. 
September 25—’73 vs. ’74, 18 to 24 in favor ’74. 

September 27—'75 vs. ’76, 10 to 5, in favor '76. 

September 28 —University vs. Rutgers, 23 to 16 in favor University. 
. October 1—’73 vs. 75, 24 to 15 in favor ‘73. 

October 2—’'78 vs. '75, 26 to 16 in favor °73. 

October 5—'76 vs. Lawrenceville, 21 to 30 in favor Lawrenceville. 
October 10—University vs. Seminary, 15 to 9 iu favor University. 
October 15—'78 vs. 74, 26 to 5 in favor '78. 

October 16—'73 vs. 75, 37 to 7 in favor °73. 

October 19—'75 vs. °75 Rutgers, 33 to 9 in favor '75. 

October 19—'76 vs. Hightstown, 43 to 17 in favor '76. 

October 21 —'73 vs. '76, 28 to 15 in favor '73. 

October 23—"73 vs. '74, 15 to 10 in favor '73. 

The University Nine is as follows : 


: Davis, '78, c.: Fredricks, '78, 2b.; Williamson, ‘74, lf.; Pell, °73, p.; 
Beach, '74, 3b.; J. Wilson, '73, cf.; Bruyere, ’74, 1b.; Lawrence, °73, ss.; 
Paton, ‘74, rf. 


New PrizEs—A graduate of the college, who withholds his name, is to 
give five hundred dollars a year for three years to encourage learning in the 
college ; one hundred dollars to the student entering the next Freshman 
Class who may stand highest at a competitive exnmination ; one hundred 
dollars to the student of the Sophomore Class, who may stand highest in 
Classics at a Competitive Examination to be held on September 12th 1878 ; 
one hundred dollars to the student who may stand highest at the Biennial 
Examination at the close of the present Sophomore year ; fifty dollars to the 
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student of the Senior or Junior Class who may write the best essay on Kant’s 
Critique of the Theistic Arguments ; fifty dollars to the student of the Senior 
Class who may write the best essay on the Relations of the State Govern- 
ments to the General Government of the United States ; fifty dollars to the 
student of the Junior class who may write the three best essays for Prof. 
Hart (i. e. in the English Department); fifty dollars to the student of the 
Junior Class who may write the best essay in French, on the Influence of the 
Religious Conflicts of the Seventeenth Century on the Literature of France. 


Cane Spree.—The annual cane spree came off this year as usual, and 
was like all other cane sprees, except perhaps, more reduced to a system. 
The Freshmen in secret conclave made the stern resolution, bought a lot of 
canes in New York by wholesale, (which by the way is a new feature in this 
annual tournament), and on the evening appointed formed in frowning array 
and under the gallant leadership of some chivalric members of 74 marched 
down the front campus, through the main gate, and then up Nassau St., to 
the front of the President’s house, where the Sophs were awaiting them. 
This was the first time we have ever seen Freshmen advance on Sophomores. 
The cane fight lasted long and the struggles were violent and exhaustive. 
Many a Freshman who went in with a clean collar and a well turned staff, 
came out with that same collar wilted and o’erdusted, and naught to lean 
upon. Manya proud Sophomore, in agonizing conflict with some robust and 
unmanageable Freshman, became subdued and silent, 

‘* With eyes all dim which but an hour ago 
Flashed at the praise of their own haughtiness."’ 

Of course both sides claimed a victory, as both sides always do. There is 
no question that some of the Freshmen found it impossible to retain their 
canes, so also can there be no doubt that discomfiture ensued, when certain 
Sophomores attempted to wrest the staffs from two herculean Freshmen. 
We attempt not to say who are the victors and who the vict. It is all over 
now, and perhaps after all the destiny of mankind won't depend upon the re- 
sult, as much as some of the combatants would have us suppose. It did good 
however. It relieved the boys of an amount of exuberance that must escape 
ju some way. It was a harmless safety valve opened about the right time. 
It was a developing experience to the Freshmen, and to the Sophomores it 
was a necessity, on which it seemed their very life hinged. 


Frovpe tHe Historiax.—Princeton had the pleasure of doing honor to 
this great English Historian, on Thursday, Oct. 28d. Mr. Froude was 
lecturing in New York during that week on the relations of England and 
Ireland, and kindly accepted Dr. McCosh’s invitation to visit us. He was 
met at the depot at 11:45 A. M. by Dr. McCosh, and was immediately con- 
ducted to the Chapel, where an immense concourse of students and citizens 
had gathered to welcome the great stranger. Upon his entrance he was 
greeted by the most vociferous cheering. Dr. McCosh made a few remarks, 
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which necessitated Mr. Froude to make some verbal exhibition of himself. 
He stated he had been entrapped into speech making, yet he could but ex- 
press his grateful appreciation of their warm reception, and made a few re- 
marks upon the relations of the universities of the old and new world. 

After these remarks a Nassau rocket was proposed and given with a vim, 
and this demonstration being a kind of doxology for college students, the 
assembly began to disperse. Mr. Froude was then introduced to the distin- 
guished personages present, and after being devoured by the glances of the 
ladies, went to Whig Hall where we suppose he underwent other tortures. 

After these varied experiences, accomvanied by Dr. MeCosh, he went 
over the grounds and visited all the buildings, seemingly very much interested. 
He returned to the city early in the afternoon. 

Wuat a SENIOR THINKS.—A friend of ours, who dwells in East College, a 
sensitive individual of wide experience in ‘‘ human nature,”’ says to us in a 
very touching way, that this is the most inexpressibly inane freshman class 
he has yet met with. We differ with the complaining individual, but he adduces 
in support of his position a fact, that gives some ground for his remark. He 
says, ‘‘ When a class of men are so weak in conception, so pitiful in their 
endeavors to be funny, so unutterably ata loss to make themselves known to 
their fellow men, so deliberately and idiotically puerile, as to take a man’s 
water pitcher from his door mat, as to take all the water pitchers from all the 
door mats of East College, and deposit them in acircle around the cannon of 
°76, at the hour of midnight, and thus to seriously inconvenience a man in his 
ablutions next morning; when such is the resort for amusement, then my 
abundant vocabulary of invective fails and my inexhaustible fund of metaphors, 
gathered by long intercourse with the world, are utterly unadequate to justly 
express my idea of the senseless inanity pervading those men ; I can only say, 
‘ Nature abhors a vacuum,’ and this may suggest a category for the individu- 
als I refer to."’ This sentence was delivered in one breath, and the growing 
excitement of our friend being uncongenial to our sober selves, we left him. 
We suggest to the Freshmen, who were guilty of an ‘ unauthorized abstrac- 
tion ’’ in removing those pitchers, the advisability of avoiding both the gentle- 
man and his pyrotechnics. 


To answer many enquiries made of us as regards the action of the Halls 
last spring, we publish the treaty then concluded by the Societies. 

The American Whig and Cliosophic Societies, deeming all other Secret 
Societies in the College of New Jersey directly opposed to their interests, do 
hereby conclude the following Treaty. 

ARTICLE I. 

No person, who shall hereafter become an attending member of the 

American Whig or Cliosophic Society, shall become, or remain a member of 


any other Secret Society in the College of New Jersey, so long as he shall 
remain an attending member of either Hall. 
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ARTICLE II. 


In order to secure this object, every person, upon entering either Hall as 
an attending member, shall pledge himself, according to the most sacred 
forms and ceremonies of that body, faithfully to carry out the requirements 
of Article I. 


ARTICLE Ill. 


If any member of either Hall shall learn of any violation of this Treaty by 
any member of the other Hall, the Hall to which the person learning of suc 
violation belongs, shall, upon requisition, make known to the other Hall both 
the exact nature of the violation, and the name of the guilty member. 


ARTICLE IV. 


No Article of this Treaty shall be considered as abrogated or annulled 
unless formal action to that effect be taken by both Halls. 





The Articles of this Treaty were duly concluded and ratified by the two 

Societies. 

In testimony whereof, we, the authorized representatives of the respective 
Societies, do hereunto set our hands, and cause the seals of said Soci- 
eties to be affixed. 

Done in Duplicate, at Princeton, this Fifteenth day of March, in the year of 
our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-two. 


J. P. K. Bryan, 


(—s) S. J. McPuerson, 
| SEAL. Henry J. VanDyke, Jr., 
—~ Epwarp M. Derems, 


George B. Hatstep, 
Committee from Cliosophic Society. 
James H. Cowen, 


~_—s C. F. Carr, 
/ sean. | J. H. Dues, Jr., 
waniyon J. W. Sarre, 
H. N. Davis, 


Committee from American WV hig Society. 
ATTEST : 
Wm. A. Packarp, 
For the Cliosophic Society. 
H. C. Cameron, 
For the American Whig Society. 

Tue Srivyecke Scuo.arsuir after two month's deliberation on the part 
of the Committee has at last been decided. The Examination for this Scholar- 
ship, tenable for three years, yielding $500 a year was held on September 
13th and 14th, 1872. 

The examiners were Pres. J. C. Welling of Columbia College, D. C., 
Prof. C. W. Hodge, D.D., Prof. H. C. Cameron, Geo. S. Cary, A.M., Balt.: 
Md., Oscar Keene, A.M., Newark, N. J. 

The committee have awarded the scholarship to Ellsworth E. Hunt of New 
Jersey. 
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The papers were scholarly and reflected great credit upon the contestants, 
The decision was unanimous, and awarded by each of the committee without 
consultation with any other member of the committee. 





































ON THE CAMPUS. 


There is a possibility of the College purchasing the library of the late 
Prof. Trendlenburg of Berlin. Syracuse University of N. Y., has the first 
refusal of this collection, and if it decides not to take it, Princeton has the 
next chance. This library has been very carefully collected by this eminent 
D German schoiar. and the department of metaphysics and belles lettres are said 
to be very complete. ‘The library numbers fourteen thousand volumes, and 
is offered at a low figure. 

By the late action of the Board of Trustees, the course in Modern History 
has been expanded, and it becomes a required study in Junior Year. The 
course as extended is, during the Junior Year for the first term, Primitive 
European Civilization: for the second and third terms, Medieval European 
Civilization ; during the Senior Year for the first term, English and American 
Civilization ; for the second and third terms, Ancient and Modern Civiliza- 


tion. 
Prof. Guyot on account of his bad health, is again obliged to discontinue 
1 ie his labors in our midst. It is a source of great regret to those who sat at his 


feet last year. to have missel the lecture course during the present term. 
We long for his presence in the class room, and hope soon to welcome him 
back to the place which we know too well how he fills, by his absence from it. 

Dr. Duffield, we are happy to state, has returned from his foreign trip, 
and resumed his professorial labors. Though not well as yet, still the conti- 
nental sojourn has been of great benefit to the Professor, and the relaxation 
that came of change of scene and atmosphere has renewed in a great measure 
his failing health. 

Dr. Hart reads Chaucer's Canterbury Tales to a select class of Seniors 
every Thursday evening at 8 P. M. 

By The Juniors also enjoy the Professor's readings from the ‘Faerie Queene’’ 
once a week. 

Prof. Cook, the State Geologist, and Professor in Rutgers College, N. J., 
is lecturing to the Senior and Junior classes during the indisposition of Prof. 
Guyot. 

The class of '76 at their first meeting, (which like all Freshman class 
meetings was the scene of the most indescribable uproar), elected the follow- 
ing officers. J. M. Taylor, Pres., Sheets, Vice Pres., Russell, Sec., Dun- 
ning, Treas. 

Prof. Packard has chosen as a text book for the Senior Class ‘‘ Ars Ora- 
toria,”’ which comprises selections from Cicero and Quintilian. These selec- 
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tions being made at random, make it very inconvenient for *‘ the boys"’ to 
find the place in the * 7'rans,”’ in consequence of which some startling trans- 
lations have been rendered thus far. A friend of ours, Pete, an irrepressible 
youth, remarks ; ‘* The trouble is only transitory." 


The Sophomores since the suspension of three of their class, have con- 
cluded that throwing torpedoes in the Greek recitation has exploded. 

Scene. Junior Room. Recitation in German Grammar. 

Pror. (excitedly.) ‘* In what declension is this noun?”’ 

Juntor. (indifferently.) ‘* In one of the first three.”’ 

On clear evenings for the past month Dr. Alexander has been affording 
certain members of the Senior Class genuine pleasure and instruction in 
pointing out to them the stars and constellations. 


A freshman being informed that Froude had arrived, asked what class he 
had entered. 

The first honor man of ’75 who left us a few months ago for New York 
University has returned. He regards New York University rather below par 
and is happy to be with us once more. 

In Dr. MeCosh's recitation a Sophomore, noted for his constructive 
imagination, said that the children comprised five fourths of the world’s pop- 
ulation. 

All the classes are alive and kicking—at football. 

The Seniors and Juniors are very much annoyed by the Sophomores and 
Freshmen rushing for the doors after chapel services. It is due to the Sen- 
iority of those classes to be allowed to pass out in a quiet and dignified man- 
ner, and not to be jostled and trod upon by wildly excited under-classmen. 

Certain members of '73 are airing their vocabulary in the political arena. 
McPherson, Vanderbelt, C. Conover, Cowen, Sloan, Van Voorhis and Carr 
have changed the whole aspect of the campaign. Old Nassau is still the 
birth-place of patriots. 

The Theological Seminary opened with sixty new students. 

The class of '74 hopes to graduate a hundred men. 


A verdant youth at one of our eating clubs has stopped drinking coffee 
because a Sophomore with the dignity of his years and experience informed 
him that any indulgence in that beverage during his college days would sure- 
ly make him round-shouldered. 


Another credulous Freshman being found by an upper class man in the 
depths of classical lore on Saturday night, and being informed that all study 
after 12 M. was in flagrant violation of College laws, and the offence punisha- 
ble by fine, went at an early hour on Monday morning to Dr. Atwater and 
tendered the amount of the penalty, expressing himself deeply penitent in 
having done anything that would indicate an unwillingness to comply*with 
the rigid discipline of the Institution. 
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Mr. George Goldie, our Professor in Gymnastics, has been making a very 
extended tour through the country during the summer, attending the Cale- 
donian games in various cities and towns in the Eastern and Middle States. 
The most brilliant success crowned his efforts everywhere, and he returned 
with 119 prizes. 

Senior Chapel Stage orators commence on Saturday, Nov. 23d, and con- 
tinue for six weeks. There has been a great question about music, and some 
divisions have adjourned into almost fist fights on the subject. As far as w® 
can learn, Grafulla’s, Dodsworth’s, 7th Reg’t, and Princeton Brass Bands, 
Hand Organs from the cities, ‘‘ Mose’ with his tambourine, and a few other 
worthies stand the best chances for the patronage of the several divisions. 

A senior has discovered a new and expeditious way to write Chapel Stage 
orations. He takes down his Dictionary of Popular Quotations, and Truths 
Illustrated by Great Authors, makes copious selections which he strings out on 
foolscap. He then sits down and writes up the intervening spaces, and 
appears before the world as a young Demosthenes. Next! 

A '76 man has been desiring to purchase tickets for reserved seats at 
Chapel Stage. He says he wants full course tickets. 

A new Carmina Princetonia is in course of preparation by the class of '78. 

The officers of the Students’ Lecture Association are, Pres. S. J. McPher- 
son, ‘73; Vice Pres. J. P. K. Bryan, 73; Sec. W. H. Wiggins, ‘74; Treas. 
J. S. Riggs, 74. 


AMONG THE EXCHANGES. 


A ease is recently said to have oceurred beyond the science of ordinary 
oculists. It is that of a young lady who, instead of a common pupil, has a 
College student in her eye. 

‘* Rumor hath said that our College crew is the recipient of a challenge 
from the Vassar girls; but we do think extreme credulity is needed as a 
condition for accepting such a rumor."’—Ex. An engagement with a Vassar 
skull would be acceptable to us. 

‘*My dear Ellen,’ said a young man, ‘‘I have long wished for this 
opportunity, but hardly dare trust myself to speak the deep emotions of my 
heart; but I declare to you, my dear Ellen, that I love you most tenderly. 
Your smiles would shed —would shed—’’ ‘‘ Never mind the wood shed,’ 
said Ellen, ‘* go on with your pretty talk.’"’—Qui Vive. 

Professor.—Did Ben Johnson survive Shakspeare ? 
Junior.—Yes, sir, in some respects. 


“ 


A member of the Virgil class, while translating, came to the words “ ar. 


rectisque auribus adstant.’’ For a moment he hesitated; then, a smile 
breaking over his countenance, he read ‘‘ and they got up on their ear.’’— 
Den. Col. 
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A Freshman has been enquiring for Hawthorne’s ‘‘ White Fawn,"’ which 
is rough on Hawthorne. — Advocate. 


The Vassar girls mistook a bonfire on a distant hill for a meteor, the other 
night. They wait one hour now after the moon has risen before they dare 
to say it is above the horizon. —- Ex. 


Williams College has opened her doors to ladies. —Coll. Argus. 


Anxious Parent in the rural districts.—John, I suppose the students learn 
a great deal of astronomy at the Harvard observatory ? 

Innocent Son.—Well, the observatory isn’t quite so convenient as one of 
the Athenzeums in Boston, where we see new stars every week ! 

Parent. —Bless me! what advantages you boys do have !—Harvard 
Advocate. 


Our Greek Professor recently, while giving a long note on some point of 
Ancient Geography, was asked by a student what was the use of learning 
such notes. 

‘* Geography and Chronology, sir, are the eyes of History, without which 
it would be blind,’’ replied the Professor. Student: (sotto voice), ‘I'll take 
my History blind.’’ 

It is hoped that the following list will prove useful to such students as 
may be troubled as to ‘‘ what to write about: " 

Jobs. Strikes. Ireland. The Pope. The Publicans. Dr. Livingstone. 
Women’s Rights. An Inauguration. A Great Exhibition. The High Price 
of Provisions. Another English Opera Company. An International some- 
thing or other. A Millenaty, Centenary, Anniversary, or Jubilee. An In- 
fallible Specific for rheumatism, hydrophobia, sea-sickness, toothache or 
neuralgia. — Punch. 

To which we add from Yale Courant the following : 

1. The Importance of the Tower of Babel in promoting Philological Re- 
searches. 

2. The Incomprehensibility and the Infinite distinguished and compared. 

8. The Origin, Growth, Present Condition, and Future Prospects of Caste 
among the Hindoos. 

4. The Cause of the Want of Immutability in Human Affairs. 

5. The Literary Taste of Webster and Worcester as shown in their Die- 
tionaries. 

We've dug up one man in 73 that hasn't stuffed himself with news, 
lately. At his club, he asked, ‘‘ By the way, did those fellows that were 
practicing rowing here last summer, ever go to Springfield?’’ On being 
asked where he spent his vacation, he replied, ‘‘ In New Jersey.’’ That ex- 
plains all. We have since heard that they have just commenced to sell pools 
for the races down there.— Ez. 
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The following is vouched for. Fresh and Junior en route to Charlie Brad- 
ley’y. Fresh (innocently): ‘* Would you prefer a game supper?”’’ Junior 
(emphatically): ‘* Both!” 

They have some unique class,mottoes at Syracuse University. That of 
‘73 is ** Go in lemons if you do get squeezed."* *‘ Multum in parvo" is the 
property uf 74. 

Rumor says that the youug ladies here have formed a base ball club. The 
color of their stockings is not known. -- Mixed College Paper. 

A man asked the gentlemanly proprietor of the University Book Store if 
he had Goat's Faust. Another enquired if Goat was al] Faust ever wrote! 
— Herald. ; 

In the way of obituary literature, we have never seen anything more ex- 
quisite than the story of *‘ darling little Jerry Howells.’ It comes around 
in the exchanges, and we cannot resist the temptation to print it. 


Grim death has taken darling little Jerry, 
Only son of Joseph and Sirena Howells : 

Seven days he wrestled with the dysentery, 
And then he perished in his little bowels. 


It was the angels wanted little Jerry ; 
They bore him from this world of sin ; 

‘ay It’s probably now he’s practicing very 

Assiduous like his angel hymn. 


Perhaps it was the bottle killed our darling Jerry— 
It always seemed to hurt his stomach's tone ; 

Now up in Heaven he'll grow fat and merry, 
For there’s no nourishing bottles where he’s gone. 


We copy the following from the Brunonian. 
A GENERAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Time, afternoon in hot July ; 

Scene, the foot of the croquet lawn : 
Curtain rises lazily 
+} * And discloses, first, in the midst of a yawn, 


Cousin Dick in the corner there, 

His chair tipped back ’gainst a friendly oak, 
Hands in his pockets, feet in the air, 

And head in the clouds— of smoke. 


Secondly. Jennie not far away, 
Sits curled up on a rustic seat ; 

And her eyelids droop in a sleepy way, 
And her novel lies at her feet. 


Thirdly and lastly, lastly and best, 
Grandfather too glides off in a doze. 
His dear old head sinks down on his breast 
And his spectacles fall from his nose. 
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Dick he smoketh and pondereth : 

Then empties his pipe and with purpose deep 
Rises, murmuring under his breath :— 

** She thinks I think she’s asleep.”’ 


And Jennie, musing all the while, 
Through her half-closed eyelids takes a peep: 
And she softly whispers with covert smile :— 
** He thinks I think he thinks I'm asleep.”’ 


Softly he crosses the grassy space, 
Softly stands by the slumbering miss, 
Softly stoops to the beautiful face 

And ‘softly steals—a kiss. 


Softly, perhaps. but scarcely wise, 
For the low sound breaks the silence deep ; 
And grandfather starts and rubs his eyes :— 
“Aha! They think that I’m asleep.”’ 


Oxford University celebrates its 1000th anniversary this year. 

Harvard College has fifty-four founded professorships. 

A junior who thought he had discovered an eclipse was undeceived when 
he had removed the brass cap from the end of the telescope. 

A Lawrence Freshman thinks that the idea of misery is expressed by 
‘* seven studies and one girl.’’ The Chronicle thinks the height of happiness 
would be “ seven girls and one study.’’—-Fz. 

‘* They fired two shots at him,’’ wrote an Irish reporter, ‘‘ The first shot 
killed him; the second was not fatal.’* 

—Do not ask if a man has been through college. Ask if a college has 
been through him.—Chapin. 

James Russet. Lowe. has invented a new beatitude. ‘* Blessed are 
they who have nothing to say, and cannot be persuaded to say it."’ 

A project has been set on foot for a meeting of delegates composed of 
undergraduates of the various colleges, for the purpose of discussing various 
topics of interest. The Cornell Hra stands foremost in the undertaking, 
and lays down the following topics for discussion : 

1. The legal status of students in their relation to boards of trustees and 
faculties. 

2. The needs of American student life, and the best mode of developing it. 

8. Athletic sports, and the place they ought to fill in the American Uni- 
versity. 

4. How to form literary and other associations among undergradua.es 
with the least waste of time and money. 

5. The formation of a national student’s league, and the sphere which it 
should occupy. 
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A Sophomore at Yale in translating from Plautus, rendered a line into 
English thus: ‘* They have smeared my mouth from head to foot.’’ It must 
have been some such capacious mouth that ‘‘swallowed a monument of 
brass ’’ according to the traditional translation of Exegi monumentum aere. 

At Columbia College the Sophomores and Freshmen give an annual ban- 
quet to the Seniors and Juniors. We suggest an introduction of the custom 
here. 

An absent-minded individual out west lowered a window sash and forgot 
to take his head in first. When last heard from he was tenderly calling for 
Helen Blazes. 

‘*A Freshman was approached by an Upper Class man, who asked, 
‘You're a ‘76 man, aren’t you?’ To which the novus homo replied, ‘I 
don’t know ; I haven’t got my number yet.’ ”’ 

A Boston girl being asked if she had not once been engaged to a party 
by the name of Jackson, who was at the time a Harvard student, languidly 
replied: ‘‘I remember the circumstance perfectly ; but I am not certain 
about the name.” 

A Sub-Fresh says he is well up in Greek, al] but the Attic forms and the 
Scannalization. 

One of last yea’rs Seniors sold the stationary mantel-piece to an enter- 
prising Jew for $1.50; fifty cents down and one dollar on commencement 
day. He then said to the College carpenter: ‘If that old Israclite tries to 
meddle with that mantel, put a head on him.’’ 

The following is a Sophomore’s translation of Horace: ‘* Missw pastum 
retinacula mule nauta piger saxo religat."’ ‘* The lazy sailor tied a knot 
to the mule, and let him out to pasture on a stone.” 

A Junior in love with Astronomy says when a female crosses the campus. 
‘“‘By Jupiter! a transit of Venus! ”’ 

Why is a lady’s bustle like‘a Havana cigar? Because it is manufactured 
to-back-her. 

A student while discoursing upon the form of the brain, said it was the 
expansion of the alimentary canal. 

An exchange asks: When a student after attending a caucus comes 
home late at night, puts his clothes in bed and hangs himself over the foot 
board, what would you think ailed him? We should refer it to downcast 
spirits. 

A college president meeting on the cars a person of benzinic proclivities, 
and whose appearance indicated a recent debauch, sorrowfully said to him, 
“Been on a drunk?’ ‘‘ So have I,’’ was the quick reply. 

Scene.—-Camp ground in summer vacation. A company of young peo- 
ple driven into a small tent by a sudden shower are reclining in darkness. 





— 
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A junior lies near the damsel of his heart, conversing with her. Mischiev- 
ous senior lying near places his hand between the affectionate couple, on a 
level with Junior's eyes; a flash of lightning reveals it to the junior. who 
takes it gently in his own. The hand remains passive. Junior utters an 
eloquent and tender sentiment. There is a gentle pressure from the impas- 
sioned hand. Junior, in ecstacy, returns the pressure, and multiplies the 
tender utterances. Tenderness increases on both sides, until the senior at 
length informs junior that it is time to cease squeezing his hand. Junior 
suddenly collapses. Scene ends !— Vidette. 

‘* A slight indisposition is incompatible with the performance of the 
slightest functions of the intellect.'"’—Rev. Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College. 

We advise ‘‘the boys’’ to commit this to memory and get it off to some 
exorbitant Prof. some day. 

Prof. Packard, in his sermon of last Sunday morning, said that ‘‘ In no 
place had there been formed so many dreamy anticipations of a future life as 
in this old chapel :"’ and we are not prepared to deny the statement. 

Two of Darwin's sons have been on a visit to Yo Semite. Is is said that 
the monkeys were half tickled to death to see them, and asked kindly after 
their father.—The Collegian. 


EXCHANGES. 


Acorn, Annalist, Cap and Gown, College Argus, College Courant, College 
Herald, College Journal, Collegian, (Ky. University), College Spectator, 
Denison Collegian, Harvard Advocate, Towa Classic, Irving Union, Lafay- 
ette Monthly, Madisoniensis. Miami Student, Orient, Trinity Tablet, Uni- 
versity Echo, University Press. University Reporter, University Review, 
The Volante, Williams Vidette, Williams Review, Yale Lit.. Yale Courant, 
Yale Record, Griswold Collegian, Iowa Review, The Brunonian, Vassar 
Miscellany. 


' The Harvard Advocate of June 21, is full of the commencement pro- 
gramme which differs very slightly, if at all, from ordinary college exercises. 
It has a long article on the disputed match-game between Yale and Harvard. 
It is, of course, very decided on the Harvard side, lauds the umpire. praises 
the Harvard nine, and alternately laughs and sneers at the unfortunate Yal- 
ensians. The College Courant has a very good and long account of the pres- 
ent state of Harvard University. from which it appears the University has one 
hundred and thirty-six professors and instructors, and twelve hundred and 
fourteen students in all. In the academic department there are thirty-five 
professors, and six hundred and fourteen students. The studies are largely 
elective, in Senior year only one lecture a week for half a year being required. 
There are seventy-seven scholarships varying from forty dollars ($40) to 
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three hundred dollars ($200) each. The prizes amount to nine hundred and 
five dollars ($905). The Divinity School has eight professors and thirty 
students. There are nine professors and lecturers, and a librarian in the Law 
School. The students number one hundred and forty-four. The Lawrence 
Scientific School has eighteen professors and twenty-seven students. The 
School of Mining and Practical Geology has eleven professors and five 
students. The faculty of the Medical School numbers twenty-five, and its 
stude.ts are one hundred and three. The Dental School has ten professors 
and twenty-seven students. After the commencement of 1871, the degree of 
Master of Arts will only be conferred after an examination that will require 
at least a year's study. The library of the college contains 128,000 volumes, 
and that of the university 192,00). The income of the University is one 
million of dollars ($1,000,000). All of which shows great improvement and 
a highly prosperous state of affairs. In one respect, however, Harvard has 
injured not only herself but her sister colleges throughout the entire country. 
We allude to the conferring of the degree of LL.D. upon President Grant. 
Much merited criticism and condemnation of the indiscriminate manner of 
conferring degrees by American colleges has beem made, both in this country 
and in Europe. The action of Harvard has intensified this, and has heen 
severely criticised. The criticism is just, for whatever Gen. Grant’s civil 
and military talents may be {and we are rot disposed to underrate them), a 
high order of literary tastes and talents cannot be reckoned among the num- 
ber. The conduct of Princeton contrasts very favorably with Harvard's in 
this respect. When here in June, 1871, Gen. Grant was respectfully re- 
ceived, as was proper for the President of the United States; he was cordially 
welcomed as a distinguished guest; he was elected an honorary member of 
one of the literary societies, as was proper for an eminent public man ; but 
he was not grossly flattered by an honor of which he was altogether undeser- 
ving, and which should, inall cases, be given only to men of the highest lite- 
rary or scientific attainments. 

The Vale Lit. opeus with a very brief but good article on the advaritages 
of a college life, even where there is no studying. The arguments are all old, 
but are so good, that they bear repeating very well. A review of Nicholas 
Nickleby, and one of Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick are also in this number. 
The subjects are both old, and are very heavily written about. The Notabil- 
ia is very good. It chronicles improvements in the college buildings, and the 
college grounds ; defends Drs. Woolsey and Bacon for their action in the 
Hawley—Ferry senatorial election ; and criticises severely the action of Trin- 
ity college in voting against the interests of Yale in the Rowing association. 
From the Memorabilia Yalensia we learn that the famous Senior secret soci- 
eties. the Skull and Bones, and Scroll and Key have elected the following 
members for the next year. Skull and Bones elected E. Alexander, A. H. 
Allen, W. Beebe, . W. Daniels, H. M. Denslow. S, J. Elder, W. W. Flagg. 
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C. R. Gruble, E. R. Johns, J. W. Judson, H. W. Lathe, J. P. Ord, S. O, 
Prentice, F. B. Tarbell, C. H. Thomas. 

Scroll and Key elected: F. W. Adee, P. H. Adee. F. D. Allen, S. L. 
Boyse, E. A. Bradford, A. Collins, D. Davenport, J. Day, J. O. Heald, W. 
A. Houghton, H. W. Lyman, W. F. McCook, S. Merritt, J. P. Platt, F. 8. 
Wicks. 

The Yale Courant has been devoting its space, time and talents to the 
elucidation of the Yale and Harvard match game of base ball. It abuses the 
Harvard nine, the umpire. the crowd in attendance, the city of Boston, the 
state of Massachusetts, and finally its own nine. On the whole we would 
recommend Mrs. Winslow's soothing syrup, or some other powerful sedative 
to the irascible editor. 


The College Courant, which is decidedly the most newsy of all our con- 
temporaries, of June 22d contains President White's, (of Cornell Univer- 
sity), report in favor of accepting a bequest of $150,000, which was left to the 
University on condition that Cornell should be open to females as well as 
males. The President has visited a great many Colleges, and reports: 1. 
That the co-education of the sexes improves the literary knowledge of both. 
2. That it does not injure the health of the young ladies. 3. The effect on 
the manners and characters of both sexes is good. 4. Although there are 
eases in which illicit intercourse has happened, yet this is not more frequent 
than in the best regulated seminaries. 6. The general standard of literary 
work and scholarship is raised. The whole is supported with a vast amount 
of facts and a great display of argument. It certainly has given an impetus 
to the movement, which now threatens to assume considerable proportions. 
The subject is a broad one, and deserves careful consideration. 

The Vale Lit. for July contains an admirable article on the decline of Col- 
lege Writing. It points to the death of prize debate in Brother's Hall, the 
lessened interest in the final contests of Senior year, the boredom of College 
Chapel, and the want of enthusiasm in the DeForest medal Junior exhibi- 
tion, as a proof of this. It declares that a student should not be criticised 
for want of originality or research so much, as for a defect in style or ele- 
gance of diction. It thinks that one should not write so much for class or 
hall honors, and should strive more earnestly for the correction of abuses, 
popular or otherwise, and should show more independence in upholding an 
unpopular cause. In other words that college writing should be regarded as 
a means of discipline, in the proper command and use of language, and in 
the analysis of topics. A college writer is not a finished writer but a seeker 
of good writing. The article is full of sound sense and goes to the root of 
a very Serious evil. It is signed H. M. D. The remainder of the Lit. is full 
of the Yale commencement proceedings, which differ, in no respect. from 
ordinary college commencements. 
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According to a late number of the Yale Courant the class of 1872 must 
have been a very fine one at Yale, and, indeed, this class seems to have been 
an exceptionally good one in all our colleges. It is, of course, needless to 
tell Princetonians of our class $f '72, which, in our opinion, has rarely been 
surpassed hy any class in the number of its good fellows, and all students 
know that few higher compliments can be paid any body of men. We welcome 
to the list of our exchanges the Yale Record, which has been recently started 
to supply some deficiencies in the management of the Yale Courant. What 
those deficiencies are we, of course, have no means of determining, but the 
Record evidently thinks them very serious, as it has signalized its brief exist- 
ence so far with some very bitter attacks upon it. The Courant is by no 
means backward in answering them and the conflict promises to be lively. 
The Lit. has also taken up the endgel on behalf of the Record, and the 
College Courant seems to be backing the Yale Courant. The contest wil! 
probably be very amusing to outsiders but seems likely to injure the college. 
What is sauce for the goose is not always sauce for the gander. 

The Williams Vidette of Sept. 14, has a very interesting article in defence 
of College Chapel preaching. It seems that the Trustees of the College 
have advised its discontinuance, and the allowing of the students to attend 
any church in town they may select. The Vidette acknowledges that preach" 
ing in chapel involves great labor and expense, and that it is a monkish 
practice for men to worship alone. But declares that professors are generally 
fine preachers. (which is not true of our experience), that they understand the 
wants of students better than any town preacher, that students and citizens 
differ intellectually and would probably differ in their choice of sermons, and 
finally, that intellectual and religious training should always gotogether. For 
these reasons it asks the trustees to reconsider their decision. We have not 
heard the result, but it is clear to us that religious attendance outside of the 
chapel can never be made compulsory. 


The Trinity Tablet has avery readable article on college newspaper bicker- 
ing, but so long as envy and bad writers exist, we suppose this cannot be pre- 
vented, especially as our contemporary proposes no remedy for it. 

The Griswold Collegian has an article on flirtation, in which it makes 
some very good points. It condemns strongly the use of the handkerchief 
as unesthetic, thinks the male flirt should have courage, and the female beauty, 
and that both should have a nice perception of appropriateness in dress, and 
a knowledge of how and when to be polite or impolite as the case may re- 
quire. As a college editor is nothing if not classical, the writer takes us to 
Homer, declares Paris to be an example of a perfect male flirt, and Helen 
of a female one, and confesses he likes them much better than either the hero 
Hector, or the goddess of wisdom Minerva. The article shows the advant- 
ages of a college education by proving how it enables one to pass ‘‘ from the 
grave to the gay, from the lively to the severe.” 
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The Miami Student advocates compulsory education, and declares that in 
the best European countries, education is obligatory. A very grave problem 
is here presented, namely: Whether it is best fora country to be educated or 
free, and a great many advocates of obligatory education are apt to overlook 
this. 

The Orient has a very sensible and severe article on the miserable custom 
of giving prizes to speakers, not on account of their originality of thought, 
power of expression, or beauty of style, but because the sentiments expressed 
happen to be orthodox in religion, politics, or ethics. This error is widely 
diffused, and results in much of what is mean and contemptible in the be- 
stowal of prizes. 

We are glad to see upon our table the Collegian of Kentucky University, 
at Lexington. This University has only been in existence seven years, but 
under the guidance of a few able men, and with large grants of money from 
the state and individual subscriptions, it promises to be one of the great edu- 
cational institutions of the west. The first number of the Collegian contains 
a review of the ‘‘ Myth of Prometheus,’’ which is a little heavy; and a 
strong condemnation of races in general, and those at Lexington in par- 
ticular. The points are well taken, but we would hardly have expected them 
to be made by Kentuckians. A writer makes a violent attack on Kenan's 
Life of Christ; whether it was the fault of the writer or our own stupidity 
we do not pretend to say, but, after a careful perusal of the review. we were 
in a decidedly confused state of mind upon the subject. On the whole the 
first number lacks sprightliness, but is written with decided ability and gives 
evidence of considerable promise. 


PERSONALS. 


‘47. Dr. Augustus H. Fish, of Philadelphia, died at Cooperstown, New 
York, on the third of August last, in his forty-fourth year. 

*63. Kev. Charles Russell Clarke died at San Diego, California, on the 
18th of April last, aged forty years. Mr. Clarke was a native of Albion, New 
York. He graduated at Princeton with valedictory honors in 1853. He 
subsequently went through the Princeton Theological Seminary, was Tutor in 
the College of New Jersey and pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Princeton. In 1861 he removed to San Francisco, where he founded and was 
for several years Principal of the City Female Seminary. As ateacher he was 
eminently successful ; he ioved his profession, and the subject of education 
engaged his best thoughts. He possessed great literary taste and was a grace- 
ful and ready writer. Many articles from his pen appeared in the leading 
journals of the country; he was also the author of several school text books. 
His health failing in 1866, he removed to San Diego in the vain hope of 
having it restored. 
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68. A. B. McKaig, practising Law in Cumberland, Md. 


‘71. John Laird, Tutor in Greek, Princeton N. J. 

‘70. G. B. Kinkead, Practising Law in Lexington, Ky. 
70. J. T. Shelby, Practising Law in Lexington, Ky. 

‘71. Wm. M. Ryerson, Theological Sem., Princeton, N. J. 
‘71. B. B. Warfield, Traveling in Europe. 

‘71. Alex. Van Rensselaer, Traveling in Europe. 

‘71. Chas. S. Barrett, University of Edinburg. 

‘78. ‘*Sargent*’ Wilson, University of Edinburg. 

‘73. A. B. Burt, In business in Philadelphia. 

73. A. F. West, Returned to college and entered '74. 

78. RK. B. Mitchell. Studying medicine in Baltimore, Md, 


. R. H. Gordon, Studying Law in Cumberland, Md. 


73. R. Patton, Connected with Gas Man’f’g Company out west. 
72. John D. Davis, Studying Law in St. Louis. 

‘72. Richmond Pearson, Studying Law in N. C. 

°72. D. M. Hazlett, Alleghany Sem., Pa. 

72. L. W. Jewell, In Business in Newark. 

‘72. H. List, In Business in Wheeling, West Va. 


°72. 


A. C. Brannin, Harvard Law School. 
T. B. Johnston, Harvard Law School. 


The following members of '72 have entered the Theological Seminary at 
this place : 


A. 


N.-Bruen, S. W. Curtis, Davison Decker, F. B. Du Val, W. R. Frame, 


J. M. Goheen, J. J. Graham, Arthur Johnson, A. L. Loder, D. R. McCaslin, 


A. A. 


Murphy, C. P. Murray, John Murray, J. C. Oliver, L. R. Smith, H. 


N. Van Dyke, N. W. Wells. 


” 


campa 
R. 


72. W. P. Lane, Studying Law at Hagerstown, Md. 
"72. 
72. 
72. 
"72. 
72. 


J. C. Lane, Studying Law at Hagerstown, Md. 

Hamilton Murray, Studying Law at Oswego, N. Y. 

J. L. Nisbet, Banking House, St. Louis, 

Addison Atwater, Studying Law in Trenton. 

George Wilson, On the stump in Pennsylvania for the presidential 
ign. 

L. Stevens, Married Sept. 24, and now studying Theology in New 


York City. 


"72. 


City. 


“Fi. 


. Karl Kase, Associate Editor of ‘* The Dollar Magazine,’’ New York 


A. P. Happer, Jr., Traveling in Europe. 


‘71. B. S. Lassiter, Traveling in Europe. 
‘72. W. R. Martin, Studying Classics at Berlin. 


72. 


72. 


"72 


. Albert Williams, Jr., New York School of Mines. 
J. H. Scribner, Studying Modern Language in Europe. 


. J. A. Lyon, Jr., Studying Mathematics in Mis. 





